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CHRONICLE. 


VER since our issue of 23 March, we stood by 
our opinion that Mr. Chamberlain was responsible 
for the retirement of Mr. Courtney from the race for the 
Speakership. In spite of anonymous and official denials, 
the event proved us to have been in the right ; with Mr. 
Balfour’s denial of the responsibility so far as he was 
concerned, discussion ceased. We did not labour this 
int last week, nor do we intend to do so now. Mr. 
berlain’s value to the Unionist cause can scarcely 
be overestimated even by those of us who are not "yg 
in sympathy with his methods. We fear that Mr. 
Balfour is inclined to look upon Conservatism as a creed 
vowed to the defence of the established order of things, 
while Mr. Chamberlain’s idea of Unionism as involv- 
ing social improvement seems to us altogether right. 
The Separatists have encumbered themselves with im- 
possible proposals ; now is the moment for Conservatism 
to show that it intends to satisfy the deepest instincts 
of the English people by moderate and careful reforms. 


When the secret history of Mr. Gully’s appointment to 
the Speakership is written, it will be found that the 
proverb of ‘‘Cherchez la femme” has again been 
verified. The friendship of two estimable ladies, we 
understand, had more to do with it than all the meetings 
of Cabinet Councils. 


Mr. A. R. Cluer, we see, is to be the new Metropolitan 
magistrate in place of Mr. Biron, Q.C. Mr. Asquith is 
to be congratulated on this appointment. We only wish 
that Mr. Cluer, instead of being sent out to Dalston, were 
about to preside over one of the central Police Courts. It 
is unfortunate that magistrates move towards the heart 
of London according to seniority, and have thus nothing 
to do with the chief currents of town life till they have 

wn old and feeble. Mr. Cluer knows life too well to put 
implicit trust in policemen, and we venture to predict 
that he will be an even more successful magistrate than 
the late Montagu Williams. 


If we are not mistaken, Mr. Cluer was at Balliol with 
Mr. Asquith, and from an academic point of view was 
fot the least brilliant of the set who made the years from 
1870 to 1874 memorable in the history of that college. The 
| og scholar of the year was Mr. T. H. Warren, who won 

Hertford and Craven Scholarships, and is now Presi- 
dent of Magdalen, while Mr. Cluer had to be contented 
With a proxime accessit for the Hertford and a first in Mods 
and Greats, which distinctions Mr. Asquith also attained. 
Even at that time, however, there seems to have been no 
doubt among his contemporaries that Mr. H. H. Asquith 
was the ablest man in the University, just as Mr. Paul, 
M.P., who belonged to another College, was 
to be the best talker. 


What we have said more than once about 


the de- 
terioration of manners, especially in the House of 


— 


Commons, is borne out, we think, by the significant 
warning which Mr. Speaker Peel addressed to the House 
on announcing his retirement. ‘‘ Neither rules nor 
orders,” he said, ‘‘ are of permanent and lasting obliga- 
tion”; and he went on to conjure the House to “ pay 
regard to those honourable traditions, to that great code 
of law, unwritten though it be, which is of imperative 
and stringent obligation if that continuity of sentiment 
is to be maintained to which all institutions owe so 
much ; to which this House has at all times attached so 
much value, and to the observance of which it owes so 
many inestimable advantages.” 


It is easy to show that these dignified words should be 
taken to heart by some of the members of the present 
democratic House. When Mr. Chaplin was speaking 
a short time ago, Dr. Tanner, we believe, carried to 
him ostentatiously a glass of water, thus putting upon 
him a gross rudeness. Since duelling has been done 
away with, such outrages are worse than boorish, and 
should be instantly punished by the public sentiment of 
the House. To those of us who notice such signs of the 
times as these, it is amusing to read in the S¢ar that the 
** stateliness” of Parliament ‘‘is a tribute to the essen- 
tial grandeur of democratic institutions.” In what 
democracy can the S¢ar find stately or grand institutions ? 
Having inherited stately institutions from its aristocratic 
past, the British democracy is now trying to vulgarize 
them. 


Since Miankalai has been captured and Umra Khan 
is suing for peace, the Chitral expedition may be said 
almost to have completed its task. Dr. Robertson 
and his force will probably be relieved very shortly, and 
the surrender of Umra Khan is only a question of time. 
Meanwhile the Indian Government has done well to 
prosecute the war, in spite of Umra Khan's offers of 
submission, so long as the safety of Dr. Robertson and 
his force is not absolutelyassured. Yet we are not of those 
who advocate an extension of the Empire cotée gue cottte. 


For some our Indian policy has been based upon 
the supposition of a Russian desire to invade India. 
There are, indeed, military men of great experience, like 
Sir Charles Gough, who regard a Russian invasion as 
‘*a phantasy, a veritable nightmare to our Indian states- 
men, a vain hope to our ambitious warriors,” but the 
majority are not inclined to believe it to be an altogether 
remote possibility. The question then arises, What 
would be the most effective way of meeting a Russian 
attack? Does our present “‘forward” policy tend to 


strengthen or to our powers of defence? 
The bility for its adoption in India rests 
with Lord Roberts, and the result of it has been to 


cripple the Indian Exchequer. But Lord Roberts has a 
soldier’s sublime disregard for finance. He has set his 
mind on the occupation of Chitral as a post ‘‘of great 
strategical importance,” and he refuses to see any pos- 
sible objections or any possible alternatives. It is true 
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that he is supported in his views by Mr. George Curzon, 
who not long ago paid a hurried visit to the country. 
But Mr. Curzon does not, we are sure, regard himself 
asa military expert, and he only reflects the ideas of 
Lord Roberts, which have, unfortunately, been guiding 
our Indian policy for some years past. On the other 
hand, there are not a few opponents of the forward policy, 
and among them we find the names of recogsrized mili- 
tary authorities such as Sir Neville Chamberlain and 


Lord Chelmsford. 


Sir Neville Chamberlain is the greatest living authority 
on Indian frontier questions. He spent many years in 
Afghanistan and on the Trans-Indus border, and knows 
intimately the ways and customs of the Pathan tribes- 
men. He declares that our present frontier difficulties 
are the outcome of our interference with peoples living 
far beyond the limits of our own border; that commu- 
nications with such a distant part as Chitral could only 
be kept open at great expense and at the continual risk 
of friction with frontier tribes. ‘‘To make a military 
road through Swat and Bajaur,” says Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain, ‘‘ and to attempt to keep it open without coming 
into conflict with the tribesmen, is, to my mind, devoid 
of reason. It must involve the eventual subjection of 
those tribes,” who, whenever opportunity offers, will 
rise to regain their independence. Certainly if the 
danger of Russia winning over the frontier tribes to 
herself by means of intriguing envoys is as great as 
Lord Roberts assumes it to be, it is difficult to see how 
the danger is lessened by killing a number of the 
warriors of those tribes and planting British agents 
and garrisons in their territory. 

The supposed strategical importance of Chitral like- 
wise sides from the ehidune of Lord Chelmsford and 
Sir Charles Gough. Lord Chelmsford conclusively 
shows that the post is lacking in every qualification 
necessary to a strong defence, so much so that ‘‘ it is 
only capable of resisting a badly armed force which have 
no artillery.” The country round is deficient both in 
food and water supply, whilst Mr. Curzon himself has had 
to admit that the communications are most unsatisfac- 
tory. Perhaps, however, the difficulties of the route 
between Chitral and Peshawur have become sufficiently 
apparent of late to prevent any further talk of a military 
occupation of Chitral. But from every point of view, 
whether we keep Chitral or withdraw from it, a too 
aggressive policy has placed us in a false position. If we 
determine to keep Chitral as a military outpost, it will 
involve a heavy anual draft on a depleted exchequer ; 
if, on the other hand, we retire, we shall have wasted 
men and money to small purpose, and roused revengeful 
feelings where we should have been anxious to conciliate. 


Colonel Kelly is still pressing forward to Chitral. 
Leaving Nisagel on the 13th, he encountered and, after 
hard fighting, defeated a large force of the enemy. 
Probably he has now joined hands with Dr. Robertson. 
All iam men are talking of Colonel Kelly’s brilliant 
wor 


It seems to be settled now that Alphonse Daudet is 
oing to pay England a visit. Some of the scenes of 
is new novel ‘‘ Soutien de Famille ” are laid in London, 

and it is said that he wishes to reproduce the local 
colour. Besides, he wants to see Scotland—Holyrood, 
Loch Katrine, and the Vale of Glencoe. We are glad 
to hear that invitations are being showered on him from 
Oxford, Cambridge, Stratford, and Edinburgh. He de- 
serves to have a cordial reception, not for his ‘‘ Nabab,” 
nor ‘* Les Rois en Exile,” but for ‘‘ Jack ” and ‘‘ Froment 
jeune et Risler Ainé,” and above all for ‘‘ Le petit 
Chose,” in which a tremulous sympathy for human weak- 
ness has found most exquisite expression. It is stupid 
to compare him with Dickens ; he is more like Sterne. 


In our last issue we expressed the hope that some one 
of practical ability and business experience would be 
found to frame a proper Liquor Traffic Bill, and we 

sted that about half of the compensation should 
be contributed by the taxpayers, and the other half by a 
tax upon the residuary prenenenere. We are glad to 
note that Mr. Courtney been giving his attention to 
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the liquor question. He made the excellent suggestion 
that Sir William Harcourt’s Bill, and other Bills dealing 
with this difficult subject, should be referred to a Select 
Committee, who would give them careful and: impartial] 
consideration, and incorporate in an eclectic scheme any 
points in any of the Bills which promised to be of valye 
to the community. But we cannot agree with Mr, 
Courtney in his opinion that ‘‘ time compensation,” jp 
the shape of a three years’ notice, is fair to the dis. 
possessed publicans. Nor does it appear ideally equit. 
able that a Bill for restricting the traffic in liquor should 
be passed by the aid of Irish Members, while Irelang 
is deliberately excepted from its provisions, 


Lord Kimberley has the reputation of being a 

man, and we can easily believe that this report is not 
without foundation ; for obstinacy and narrow intellect 
are often mistaken for strength of character, and of both 
these qualities Lord Kimberley gave proof in the speech 
he delivered on Saturday night at North Walsham. He 
spoke of the Irish Members with reverence, and asked; 
‘* Could any party have shown greater self-restraint or 
even more admirable political qualities than the Home 
Rulers who had stood by the Government all these 
years?” Why did he omit the Home Rulers who 
have not stood by the Government? Mr. Redmond’s 
party is certainly more homogeneous than the party, one 
wing of which is devoted to Mr. Healy, while the other 
follows Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. McCarthy, 
and Mr. Sexton—four generals for a subaltern’s detach- 
ment. Of course, Lord Kimberley spoke of the dis- 
tressful condition of agriculture, warning his hearers 
against ‘‘such quack remedies as Protection and Bi- 
metallism ”—we seem to have heard this phrase before— 
and declared that ‘‘there was not a single agricultural 
country in the civilized world that was not suffering 
almost as much and in some cases more than we were 
in England.” Agricultural land in America went up 
something like 30 per cent. between 1880 and 1899, 
whilst English land, according to the 77zmes, fell in value 
from 20 to something like 50 per cent. Bold Lord 
Kimberley. 


Mr. Goschen declared at Devonport on Wednesday 
that in spite of occasional friction the Unionist alliance 
‘is as strong as it has ever been since the time when 
first it was established in order to save the integrity of 
the Empire.” This statement should put a stop to much 
foolish talk about a serious division in the Unionist 
ranks. Mr. Goschen went on to point out that the 
Government’s policy is, if possible, to disgust England 
by postponing English legislation to Welsh and Irish 
and Scotch, and so to rouse a feeling against the House 
of Lords and in favour of Home Rule. The result, 
however, is likely to be very different. As Mr. Goschen 
well observed, the country ‘‘ will not be disgusted with 
the integrity of the Empire, but it will be disgusted at 
Her Majesty’s Government, and it is this Government 
which will be held responsible.” 


Liverpool will do well to take to heart the lessons con- 
veyed by London’s costly and painful experience in the 
matter of shipping competition. The docks and ship- 
building yards of the Thames have failed disastrously to 
hold their own in the struggle with the other great ports, 
simply because the demands of trades unions and the 
claims of little special interests were allowed to thrust 
themselves in front of the main issue of the general 
benefit. The same evil threatens Liverpool now, South- 
ampton has perfected facilities for docking the largest 
ocean steamers, and landing American passengers at the 
very gates of the railway station, which put the anti- 
quated and bungling arrangements on the Mersey to 
shame, while from the point of view of freight traffic, 
Manchester, slowly but none the less certainly, is taking 
away the important Mediterranean and Indian business. 
Now that Liverpool at last recognizes the danger, and 
bestirs herself to find means of protection from it, each 
project which suggests itself is opposed, because it may 
injure the hotel trade, or the cab industry, or the dray- 
men, or the porters. In the hesitation between all these 
self-assertive minor interests, the principal point, which 
Seb _ Liverpool itself, may only too easily be lost 

ight of. 
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Mr. Gladstone, we read, has received a deputation of 
Armenians, and shaken hands with two or three who 
are described as having escaped from the massacres at 

isun. According to the Daily News, ‘‘ the ex-Premier 

ressed his hearty sympathy with the Armenians in 
their sufferings, and impressed upon them in strong 
terms the hopelessness of ever securing reforms from 
the Sultan voluntarily. Before the delegates left, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone presented each of them with signed 
photographs and a bouquet.” We hope these gifts 
consoled the refugees for the dangers they had passed. 


When the latest Russian loan was negotiated last 
winter, the head of the Rothschilds furnished his 
astonished co-religionists, through the medium of the 
Jewish Chronicle, with an explanation of the action of the 

t Hebrew financiers in touching this unclean thing. 

e said in so many words, if we remember aright, that 
they would not have wavered from their attitude of boy- 
cotting all Russian loans, had they not secured satisfac- 
tory pledges from St. Petersburg that under the reign of 
the new Tsar the persecution and expulsion of Jews 
should cease. It is only April, and a Ministerial edict 
ordering a more vigorous enforcement of the laws of 
1893, which prohibited Jews from visiting any of the 
health resorts in the Caucasus and Crimea, is already ten 
days old. From other sources come reports of a revival 
of official Jew-baiting in various parts of Russia. Were 
the Rothschilds—deceived ? 


President Cleveland is a man of very considerable 
weight of character and some intellectual ability. Ona 
subject like bimetallism, which he has certainly not 
studied carefully, his view, and gradual change of view, 
are interesting as showing what the monied classes in 
New York State think and feel. Two or three years ago 
he always had a friendly word for bimetallism ; now he 
seems to have declared himself in favour of a gold 
standard. ‘‘ Nothing is so vital as a sound currency to 
the welfare of my fellow-countrymen, and to the 
strength, prosperity, and honour of the nation, disguise 
itas you may. The line of battle is drawn between the 
forces of safe currency and those of silver monometallism. 
I will not believe that if our people are afforded the 
opportunity of sober second thought they will sanction 
schemes, however cloaked, meaning disaster and con- 
fusion ; or consent, by undermining the foundation of 
safe currency, to endanger the beneficent character of 
the purpose of this Government.” These question- 
begging phrases have been widely quoted as consti- 
tuting sound arguments, but their only effect on this 
side of the water will be to cast some discredit on a 
cause which advertises such cheap partisanship. 


Even America seems to be learning that beauty has a 
humanizing and not a degrading influence. A few years 
= a Boston theatre was closed because the manager 

it had exhibited a pretty girl in tights on the stage. 
And now in New York Mr. Rudolph Aronson, the 
manager of the Casino Theatre, has been arrested and 
brought before the Court of Special Sessions for ex- 
hibiting on the stage a series of “‘ living statues,” women 
and girls clad in tight-fitting suits of a bronze colour. 
Miss Bessie Stanton, the young lady who appeared as 
the “‘ living statue ” to which most objection had been 
taken by the ‘“‘ Reformers,” was placed on the witness- 
stand, clothed in the bronze dress in which she appeared 
at the Casino. Mr. Aronson, we are told, was at once 
acquitted of the charge, and left the Court amid rounds 
of cheers, which were taken up by the crowds in the 
street. The Phryne incident seems as true to-day as it 
—— years ago; human nature does not alter 
much. 


They have an ancient saying in Rome that Cardinals 
die by threes. Some such mysterious rule seems to 
operate here in the creation of Parliamentary vacancies. 

case of an isolated bye-election is the exception 
rather than the rule. At the present moment no less 
than five bye-elections are pending. The’ borough of 
Oxford polls to-day, and the division of Mid-Norfolk: on 
Tuesday next. In both constituencies normal 
balance of parties is rather close, and the uncertainty of 
the result is increased by doubt as to how far the mis- 


Libyan or Amorite race.” 
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understanding between the two wings of the Unionist 
alliance in Leamington has aff voters elsewhere. 
In the Leamington division itself there is as yet no 
actual vacancy, and the writ for East Leeds, where a 
successor is to be chosen for the late Mr. Gane, Q.C., 
cannot be issued till next week. There remains the 
contest in East Wicklow, where Mr. Redmond has been 
able to impose the adoption of Mr. Sweetman upon the 
local Parnellite organization, and the Nationalists have 
agreed without division upon a Mr. O’Kelly, who played 
his part in the violent early days of the Land League 
agitation. The Conservative candidate, Colonel Totten- 
ham, barely missed victory at the last election; he has 
more than a chance of success this time. 


M. Deloncle, the journalist, has not left Egypt too 
soon. His stay in Cairo was devoted to preaching revolt 
against all things English as the first duty of Egyptians, 
and he carried his propaganda quite to the point where 
innocuous folly ends and mischief begins. It may be 
more than a coincidence that during his visit the French 
Consular Court in Egypt committed itself to the extra- 
ordinary decision that the Suez Canal Company is 
entirely a French concern, and hence within the juris- 
diction of the French Court instead of the Mixed 
Tribunals. Thisisin flat negation of the Convention of 
1866, which declared the Canal Company to be Egyptian, 
and expressly names the Mixed Tribunals as the Court 
before which all Company litigation must be tried. If 
M. Deloncle’s return to Paris hastens forward a discus- 
sion in the Chamber of Deputies upon this and a number 
of other vexed Egyptian questions, his expedition will 
have had at least one beneficent result. Matters in 
Egypt have been drifting toward dangerous confusion 
far too long. It is high time that all parties concerned 
should know just where they stand. 


Captain Mahan has been interviewed by a gentleman 
from the Mew York Sun, who wanted to know whether 
England was not greatly concerned about her Pacific 
possessions, “since Japan has developed into a con- 
spicuous naval power.” The Captain denied that Japan’s 
development was alarming, and asserted that, even after 
the captured Chinese vessels were repaired and added to 
the Japanese navy, England could easily assemble a 
superior fleet even in the Pacific. The interviewer must 
have been an Irishman, for all his questions went to 
elicit some statement that might show poor England to 
be in a bad state. But Mahan was inflexible ; he per- 
sisted in giving courteously the mere facts. 


Last autumn there was a settlement of the long-stand- 
ing quarrel between King and Parliament in Denmark. 
The compromise by which, after a stubborn resistance of 
many years, a majority of the Folkething consented to 
vote supply instead of forcing the Crown to dispense 
arbitrarily with this constitutional sanction, appeared 
to outsiders a sensible step, but it has not pleased the 
Danish people. At the recent elections, the Mode- 
rate Liberals, who were responsible for this arrange- 
ment, barely held their own. The Radicals, who opposed 
the bargain, have won everything within reach, including 
the dozen new boroughs recently created and several 
Conservative seats. Copenhagen, heretofore a Con- 
servative stronghold, has elected twelve Socialists and 
Radicals, and only four members of the Right. This 
result involves a reopening of the entire dispute. 


Professor Flinders Petrie’s recent excavations in 
Egypt have resulted in the discovery of a race of people 
who played an important part in Egyptian history 
toward the close of the Old Kingdom, about 3000 B.c. 
A town and a series of cemeteries belonging to the new 
race were laidopen. Intellectually they do not appear to 
have been far advanced: no traces of any kind of 
writing were found, and to judge by the condition of 
the skeletons, this e evidently made a kind of 
ceremonial ‘meal their dead; but fine specimens 
of workmanship in metal, stone, and pottery were 
abundant. ' The physique of the race was good. Some 
skeletons were more than six feet in length. A powerful 
leg-development points ‘to their -having been a hill-tribe. 
Professor Petfie seems to think that they belonged to 
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THE GROWTH OF JAPAN. 


EACE, the 77mes tells us, has been concluded between 
Japan and China. The terms, it seems, are not as 
yet known beyond doubt. It may, however, be taken 
for granted that China has recognized the independence 
of Corea and ceded Formosa and the Pescadores, 
and has undertaken to pay a war indemnity which 
will probably cover what the war has cost Japan. 
Whether Japan is to retain the places she has conquered, 
and also the territory east of the Liao River, is not 
certain. It is probable, we think, on the whole, that 
Japan will not surrender much of what is within her 
grasp, and we may take it that a great part of China 
will now be thrown open to international intercourse 
and trade. The opening up of China must have a stimu- 
lating effect on our manufactures and on our com- 
merce. Silver, too, will be needed by China to pay her 
war indemnity and to set the shattered house of her 
civilization in some sort of order. A rise in the value of 
silver will, perhaps, enable the Indian Budget to be 
balanced, and will certainly give a fillip to the demand 
of the East for British goods. But in the competition 
for the new Chinese market we must regard the 
Japanese as serious rivals. They appear, indeed, to be 
highly gifted in nearly every possible way. In the last 
quarter of a century they have influenced the painters 
and artists of Europe almost as profoundly as we have 
influenced their knowledge of war. In the contest with 
China they have astonished us less by their courage and 
endurance, which, however, we had scarcely expected 
from them, than by their powers of organization, adminis- 
tration and strategy, and by their ability as financiers. 
This last quality seems to have escaped the attention 
of even English journalists, and yet it is more than 
surprising. Japan has conducted the war to a successful 
termination without any foreign help; she has paid 
every bill out of her own pocket; and it is clear that her 
resources, far from being exhausted, have not even been 
severely strained. The original War Budget passed 
unanimously by the Diet last October amounted to 150 
million yea or dollars ; of that total 26 millions were to 
be taken from the accumulation of surplus revenue in 
the Treasury, and 124 millions were to be obtained by 
the issue of bonds : only 80 millions, however, have as yet 
been issued. Instead of contenting themselves with the 
44 millions of yen which still remain to be floated, the 
Government submitted to the Diet towards the end of 
February last a supplementary War Budget of 100 
million yen, which passed both Houses amid a storm of 
cheers. It is safe to say that this 100 million dollars will 
not be used, but that it would be forthcoming if needed 
there appears to be no doubt. Japan has reserves of 
strength that have not yet been gauged. 

The same intelligence and the same powers which in 
the last twenty-five years have created a modern army 
and navy have been at work in every other direction in 
Japan. We do not sufficiently realize that this people 
has in twenty-five years sprung abreast of us from a 
social condition resembling that of England in the 
sixteenth century. Never has such a transformation 
been seen. A few figures will enable the reader to 
estimate the rapidity and vastness of the change that 
has placed Japan among the civilized nations. In 1870 
there was not a mile of railway in the whole country ; 
even in 1880 only 75 miles were in operation; in 1893 
there were 1750 miles in complete working order, and 
822 miles more had been determined upon and planned 
out. Last year these railways carried over 26 million 
passengers. In 1870 there were no telegraph lines ; in 
1893 there were gooo miles. In 1870 there was no post- 
office ; in 1887 the post-office handled 136 millions of 
letters, newspapers, and parcels ; and the extraordinary 
growth of the country can be gathered from the fact 
that in 1893 this 136 millions had become 277 millions. In 
1870 there were practically no steamships in Japan owned 
by Japanese ; to-day there are some 700, many of them 
fine vessels. The export and import trade, too, has been 
wholly a growth of the last twenty years, and its annual 
value is now over 22 million pounds sterling. The energy 
of this great Eastern people has shown itself not _ 
in political and military development, and in the gro 
of railways and shipping, but in every form of manu- 
facture. Machine shops, cotton and wool mills are 
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being erected everywhere, and Japanese cloths, 
clocks, and hardware are now able to compete, at 
rate as regards cheapness, with the similar products of 
England, Germany, and the United States. It is in. 
possible to say what the growth of Japan will be in the 
next forty years; but she is now the greatest power jn 
the Far East, and it is probable that her supremacy wil] 
be more marked half a century hence than it is to-day, 

Realizing, as we now realize, the power and position 
of Japan, it becomes necessary for our diplomacy to 
execute a certain slight change of front. For the past 
ten or fifteen years English statesmen have been trying, 
under tremendous difficulties, to cultivate the best 
relations with China. In view of a possible conflict with 
Russia on our Indian frontier, it was thought advisable 
to neglect no means of securing China as an ally ; but 
recent events have taught us that the power of China, 
even within two hundred and fifty miles of Pekin, has 
been preposterously overestimated, and it is as certain 
as anything can be, that China’s power where her terri- 
tory marches with that of Russia can be regarded as a 
negligible quantity. This consideration lends force to 
the arguments which were put forward last week in 
these columns by the Conservative Member for Whitby. 
The reasons which induce Mr. Ernest Beckett to insist 
upon a good understanding with Russia as the keynote 
of England’s foreign policy are strengthened by the dis- 
integration of the Chinese nation. As China loses hold 
of the outlying territories that border the North Pacific, 
Russia’s possessions there and Russia’s stake must con- 
tinually increase, and it is plain enough already that 
Russia is at least as vulnerable at Vladivostok as we 
are on the North-West Frontier of India But while an 
alliance with Russia should be the first object of English 
diplomacy, for reasons which have been put forward 
again and again in these columns, a good understandi 
with Japan should not be lost sight of. Lord Rosebery’s 
chief success as a director of our foreign policy has been 
achieved in this field. Before the war began which has 
demonstrated the power of Japan, he had been the first 
to concede to that country such a revision of the Treaty 
as she wished for. Although gratitude may not be a 
strong force in international politics, yet its influence is. 
not to be despised. Lord Rosebery, too, has showna 
desire to bring about friendly relations with Russia. 
If he succeeds in this endeavour, as we sincerely hope 
he may, he can go on contradicting himself about the 
House of Lords, or Home Rule, &c., as long as he 
likes, without diminishing his hold upon the gratitude 
of the English people. 


INDIVIDUALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


[* is difficult, it seems, if not impossible, to establish a 
- tax upon income either in France or in the United 
States. In France the conservative force opposing 
socialistic legislation is enormous, and, strangely 
enough, is a direct product of the Revolution. The 
Jacobins dispossessed the nobles and divided their lands 
among the lower classes, and the consequence of this 
spoliation and the abolition of primogeniture is that 
there are now between five and six million peasant- 
proprietors in France, fanatical upholders of all the rights 
and privileges of private property. Again and again in 
the Chamber it has been proposed to levy a tax on 
income, but the proposal has never yet secured a 
majority, and if it ever did secure a majority, it would 
probably lead to a revolution in which the Socialists 
would be annihilated. The conservative check in the 
United States is not nearly so strong. It is to be found 
in the written Constitution of the United States and in 
the power given to the Supreme Court to interpret that 
document. Of course this written Constitution may be 
altered. Amendments have been made to it; but the pro- 
cedure is tedious and difficult, so difficult indeed that 
only four amendments have been added in the last 
ninety years. For all immediate practical purposes the 


Constitution must be looked upon as definitively settled. © 


The present Congress passed an income-tax to be 
levied on all incomes above four thousand dollars a year; 
and a case involving the legality of this tax was at once 
brought before the Supreme Court. The arguments were 
simple enough ; if the Court held that the income-tax 
was a direct tax, the Constitution declares that such a 
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tax must be apportioned among the States in proportion 
to their population. As the present law would place 
nineteen-twentieths of the tax on States, which have 
scarcely more than twenty-five per cent of the population, 
it violated the provision of the Constitution. On the 
otherhand, should the Court hold, as it hadheldpreviously, 
that an income-tax was not a direct tax, it would come 
under the head of duties, imports, and excises, and these, 
according tothe Constitution, must be ‘‘ uniform through- 
out the United States.” The Government, in the person 
of the Attorney-General, argued that income-tax was 
not a direct tax, and that the word “‘ uniform” was not 
synonymous with equal. He set forth the intense and 

wing disfavour with which the accumulation of 
wealth by great trusts and corporations, and by a few 
rich men, was regarded throughout the country, 
and he did not scruple to tell the Supreme Court that 
its very existence would be endangered if an income- 
tax were declared to be illegal. The honours of the 
debate from a forensic point of view are said to have 
rested with those who opposed the new tax. Mr. Choate 
found it easy enough to prove that the framers of the Con- 
stitution -Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin—re- 

ded the ‘‘preservation of the rights of private property” 
as ‘‘the fundamental object of all civilized Governments.” 
He quoted a great speech of Webster, delivered at Ply- 
mouth Rock in 1820, to the same effect, and indeed was 
rhetorically convincing so far as fine phrases and an 
appeal to authority can convince. Ex-Senator Edmunds, 
following on the same side, went deeper. ‘‘ If,” he said, 
“Congress can tax all above and none below a certain 
limit, leaving those below that limit free from all burden, 
Congress can tax all below a certain limit, and exempt 
from the burden of taxation all above that limit. Will 
any one claim the last proposition as founded on 
justice?” 

The end of all this debating was summed up by a 
Times correspondent as ‘‘ substantially a victory for the 
opponents of the income-tax all along the line.” We 
do not agree with this opinion. It is true that the Court 
declared certain clauses of the Act to be unconstitu- 
tional, but in regard to the legality of the tax itself 
the Court was evenly divided. True, the Zimes cor- 
respondent asserts that the best judges were against the 
tax, and, no doubt, in this he is justified ; but only those 
who know with what contempt and dislike the mere 
mention of income-tax used to be greeted twenty years 
ago, not only in the rich Eastern States but throughout 
the poorer West, can gauge the immense silent revolu- 
tion that must have taken place in the States before this 
hated impost could have been brought within the sphere 
of practical politics. It may safely be said that if in 
1895 four Judges of the Supreme Court were found 
willing to accept as legal the principle of an in- 
come-tax, in another twenty years no Judge of the 
Supreme Court will venture to pronounce against it. 
Facts taken by themselves are meaningless, it is their 
current and tendency that should be studied. 

There are many reasons why socialistic legislation 
has not been carried so far in the United States 
as in England, and some of these reasons are abiding 
ones and will exercise their influence in the future as 
in the past. Our English love of individual liberty 
has been ascribed by Mr. Herbert Spencer to our 
insular position, which protects us from what he calls 
“pressure from without”; but the United States is 
even freer from this pressure than England. No fear of 
foreign aggression teaches its citizens what is meant 
by community of interests, consequently they tend to 
fall apart, and the doctrine of individual liberty, which 
has been carried too far even in England, has been 
pushed to extravagant lengths in the United States. 
Other transitory causes contribute to this excess. A 
great part of the population is not American born. 

ven of those who use the same language, a consider- 
able number cherish foreign traditions and ideals. 
Thus almost all the ties that bind men of one nation and 
face together are there extraordinarily weak. More- 
over—and this is the chief of what may be called the tran- 
Sitory causes that tend to an excessive individualism 
—even the Eastern seaboard is not thickly inhabited, 
and the perpetual stream of emigration to the West which 
goes on, weakens all ties of family and home. ae 
but the States there is scarcely a tie recognized 
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tween man and man save the feeble one which Carlyle 
calls the cash nexus. The Civil War was one result of 
this excessive decentralization, but since the War the 
centralizing tendency, with its national ideals, as against 
particularist or local feeling, has everywhere been in the 
ascendant. The passing of the Inter-State Commerce 
Act quite recently shows that this current has not yet 
reached its flood. Inasmuch as this centralizing influence 
has not arisen in consequence of pressure from the outside, 
it must be regarded as a necessary revolt against an over- 
grown individualism, and needs no further justification. 
The love of the American for individual liberty has in- 
deed been pushed to madness, and has resulted in a 
despotism of the capitalist such as has never been known 
in Europe. In spite of the cant of equality that they 
had perpetually on their lips, Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin and the rest were Individualist Liberals of the 
type of John Bright, and they had no conception that 
liberty, free and open competition, could result in the 
despotism of the individual employer of labour—a 
despotism which had to be restrained by Factory Acts, 
Truck Acts, &c. John Bright, we believe, was always. 
opposed to the Factory Acts, and it is certain that he 
ascribed the rise in wages between 1850 and 1880 to the 
benefits of free-trade, and not at all to the laws protecting 
the labourer, nor to the action of trades unions. But 
even John Bright might have questioned the expediency 
of such a system of unrestrained individual liberty as 
allows a dozen captains of industry to unite instead 
of competing, to ‘‘pool” all their enterprises in one hu 
trust, and thus to levy a tax upon the general public 
the legality of which could never even be brought before 
a Supreme Court. We regard this attempt to institute 
an income-tax in the United States as the beginning of a 
new era. Such an impost will at least do something to 
check the headlong and demoralizing race for wealth 
which has already done much to degrade the great 
Western civilization. ; 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN HOME RULE, 


Aftss twelve years of incessant political strife over 
the question of their respective rights and respon- 
sibilities under the Union of 1814, Sweden and Norway 
seem to have exhausted the last remaining chance of 
compromise. No one on either side of the boundary 
professes to see a possible solution of the deadloc 
short of an appeal to force. It would not be strange if 
King Oscar had expressed himself in as gloomy terms as 
those ascribed to him by the Frankfurter Zeitung. He is 
a gentle and sensitive man, of philosophic and scholarly 
taste, and it is no secret that he has long been weary of 
his task. The ungenerous bitterness with which the Nor- 
wegian parliamentary majority have treated him during 
the past few months, might not in itself justify his re- 
ported intention of washing his hands of the whole 
thankless business and abdicating the crown. Travail 
and contumely are increasingly the lot of modern king- 
ship ; but if they are to prevail and drive constitutional 
monarchs from their thrones as if they were mere 
Casimir-Périers, then the social structure of Europe is: 
indeed in a bad way. But the King of Sweden and Nor-. 
way has throughout his prolonged ordeal shown a fine 
conception of duty. It may be taken for granted that 
neither personal discomfort nor a feeling of resentment 
would prompt him to the grave step of abandoning his 
post. If it be true that he contemplates the probability 
of retiring, it can only be because he feels that in the 
approaching crisis a younger and stronger, and perhaps 
less considerate, hand than his is needed at the helm. 
The present Crown Prince, Gustavus, a man of thirty- 
seven, impresses those whoknow him as being much more 
like his great-grandfather, Bernadotte, than any member 
of the family in the two intervening generations. His 
ition, at least in the later stages of the quarrel, has 
nm frankly that of a Swedish partisan, and he has 
blicly denounced the mutinous Norwegian party in 
which he apparently intended to be remem- 
bered, and which has certainly not been forgotten. The 
bare suggestion, therefore, that the quarrel between the 
two countries has reached a point which may render it 
necessary to invest him with the power to enforce a 
settlement, measures the gravity of the situation. 
does not profess to have any plan except to deliver an 
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ultimatum to Norway, and support this by promptly 
moving his army into Norwegian territory, if a submis- 
sive answer is not forthcoming. There remains, of course, 
the ibility that some means of compromise, not here- 
tofore visible, may be found at the last moment. But 
there seems to be a greater likelihood of an open rupture, 
involving armed Swedish aggression. As to the imme- 
diate result of such aggression, there is practically but 
one opinion. The Swedes outnumber the Norwegians 
in the proportion of five to two, and in point of military 
traditions and spirit, and of an effective fighting force, 
would have an even more marked advantage in case of 
a conflict. But though the reconquest of Norway 
might present no great difficulties, it is apparent that it 
would bring a union of hearts, to use Mr. John Morley’s 
felicitous phrase, no nearer. The quarrel would have 
assumed a new phase, but it would be none the less a 
quarrel, and Gustavus V. would find himself confronted 
by just as baffling and painful a problem as that which 
Oscar II. has worn himself out in trying to solve. 

It is no part of our duty, happily, to forecast a future 
which the politicians of Christiania and Stockholm admit 
themselves to be helplessly in the dark about. But surely 
there is much in the Scandinavian situation, as it stands, 
which our own statesmen might ponder with profit to 
themselves and to the British Empire. Here is an object- 
lesson on the danger of providing Ireland with a Parlia- 
ment of her own. The racial difference between Nor- 
wegians and Swedes is not much more marked than that 
which separates the Englishman from the Irishman of 
Cork or Mayo. If the Union of 1814 had created a single 
Parliament for the two kingdoms, and brought the repre- 
sentatives of the two peoples into enforced contact in a 
body responsible alike to each, we do not say that fric- 
tion would have been avoided, but a tie would have been 
formed between Swede and Norwegian, composed of so 
many entwining strands of legislative usage, personal 
associations, and parliamentary ambitions, that it would 
have been difficult for any one to-day to have snapped 
it, or to have thought of civil war. As it is, 
the only tie is the title of an elderly gentleman in in- 
different health and melancholy spirits, whom neither 
side scruples to badger and hustle according to its par- 
tisan necessities. With a joint Parliament, there would 
at least be the possibility of some ultimate decision 
which all must accept as the law. With two rival 
bodies, one at Stockholm, one at Christiania, each more 
intent upon defying the other than attending to its 
own proper affairs, matters have drifted through 
a dozen years of barren wrangling to a deadlock 
which it may take the sword toend. The Crown has no 
power to settle the quarrel. The two embattled Parlia- 
ments have, in the course of time, become filled with 
politicians who do not want the quarrel settled, because 
the more spitfire vehemence they can display in exciting 
racial antagonisms, the safer their seats are, and the 
less exacting their constituents about mere humdrum 
statesmanlike services. Under these conditions the 
most violent men in each body set the pace for the 
others, and the least intelligent spirit of racial egotism 
becomes a sacred law, binding upon all who call them- 
selves patriots. In the Norwegian Parliament, even 
the Conservative Right has been forced by this national 
jingoism to make a stand against Swedish pretensions 
only a little more moderate than that of the Radical 
Left. The possession of a racial Parliament has, in 
other words, made it possible for the politicians to stir 
up the whole electorate on a racial issue, so that open 
dissent from the will of the majority has almost the 
odium of treason. We commend the picture to the 
sober consideration of our own law-makers. 


A PAUPER’S SUICIDE. 


Gomes stories of real life in our day are more pitiable 
and ghastly than any tragedy ever conceived by the 
imagination. A short time ago one read in Parisof a father 
and. mother and daughter, belonging to the lower middle 
class, who were out of work and consequently unable to 
pay the rent of their modest rooms. They resolved to 
commit suicide. Selling some of their furniture, they got 
enough money together to provide a good meal and a 
bottle of wine. Then, having dressed themselves in their 
best, they sat down to the strange feast. Next morning 
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they were discovered by the neighbours dead upon the 

—the girl dressed all in white, the father and the 
mother, too, in their best—and a note to record the fact 
that the struggle for life had been too severe for them, 
There is pathos in such an unmurmuring acceptance of 
the inevitable, and something appalling in this funeraj 
feast that tells of gay and happy meals in the past, and 
of a sensuality that the approach of death itself could 
not still. A tragedy that has just taken place at Kidder. 
minster seems to us at once nobler and more touching, 
It is all contained in the report of an inquest held on the 
body of one William Sidney Moore, which was reproduced 
by the Daily News. Moore was a clock-repairer and 
cleaner, seventy years of age. He had got along fairly 
well, it was said, till quite recently, when troubles came 
upon him. His wife died, and he had lived for some 
time in complete loneliness ; ‘‘very low and melancholy,” 
according to the testimony of one witness. He had been 
a member of the Weavers Association, but was not on 
the superannuation list, having been voluntarily paid out 
—probably in order to obtain immediate means of sub- 
sistence ; for work fell off, and his powers began to fail, 
‘*Often the neighbours had taken him a bit,” we are 
told, ‘‘or he would have had nothing to eat.” At last 
he was compelled to apply for help to the parish, 
This was granted for a limited time, which expired last 
week. The guardians, it is said, would have renewed 
their aid on application, but Moore ‘‘ would not go to the 
Board for anything.” A horror of the poorhouse must be 
inferred from the letter he addressed ‘‘To the Coroner who 
investigates this case,” and in which he wrote: ‘‘I amas 
sane as any man on the jury, and won’t put any difficultyin 
your deliberations. I end my life deliberately by carbolic 
acid, for I find I can live no longer as a pauper.” An- 
other letter, addressed to whoever might-find the body, 
is very touching : ‘‘April 10, 1895. Dear fellow-sufferers 
and all whom it may concern,—I do now declare that I 
have finished the fight against a miserable existence, and 
want no sympathy now. I have tried hard to get an 
honest living, and have woefully failed. For four years 
and a half I have had no regular employ, only a casual 
job, and I find I can carry on no longer. I therefore 
come to the conclusion to end it, and ask you to forgive 
my troubling you with the anxiety of a pauper, by name 
William S. Moore.” The humility of these last words is 
infinitely tragic; it is as if poor Moore himself had 
felt that poverty was a crime. And even at the last he 
is honest, transparently honest and anxious to pay what- 
ever he may owe. ‘Please (he wrote to his nephew) see 
Mr. Chambers as regards the rent and what in the house 
belonged to me. All the clocks are mine, and should go 
a good way towards the rent, which is all I owe in the 
world to my knowledge.” Here is honesty that persists 
in face of destitution and the shadow of death. An 
Englishman was William Moore, who felt, as Carlyle 
said many Englishmen feel, that poverty is indeed Hell. 
Of course the jury found that the deceased committed 
suicide while temporarily insane. 


THREE HERO BROTHERS. 


7, of Lieutenant-Colonel Battye whilst leading, 

with perfect coolness and indifference to danger, 
the infantry of the Corps of Guides from the advanced 
position they had occupied, to the banks of the Swat river, 
has naturally caused the public mind to revert to the 
circumstances under which, within recent memory, two 
other brothers of the same family, belonging to the 
same regiment, commanding the same men, gave their 
lives for their country, displaying a devotion and a con- 
duct not inferior to that which has during the present 
week evoked general admiration. Those circumstances 
constitute episodes in the life of a nation. The elder of 
the three brothers, Quintin, was the second son of Mr. 
G. W. Battye, of the Civil Service of Bengal. It was 
my fortune to meet Quintin for the first time in Burmah 
in 1855. I had been directed by the Government to 
examine and report upon the capabilities of the country 
immediately to the east of Prome, then held by small 
detached parties of our troops occupying stockades. 
Mounted on an elephant, it was my business to proceed 
from stockade to stockade. On arriving at that of which 
Quintin’s men, under their major, formed the garrison, I 
was met most cordially by him, and welcomed as an 
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intimate friend of his eldest brother. We had scarcely 
sat down to dinner in the improvised mess-house 
when a musket shot was heard outside the stockade. 
Instantly, before a word could be said, Quintin, seizing 
a weapon which lay handy, dashed into the open, calling 
on his men tofollow. Nothing came of it ; but the dash, 
the power of communicating to others his own inspira- 
tions, made a deep impression on me. Quintin did not 
stay much longer in Burmah. The same year, Mr. John 
Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Pro- 
yinces, offered him the post of aide-de-camp on his 
staff, and Quintin went to join him at Agra. But the 
life of an aide-de-camp was little suited to his daring 
nature. The Corps of Guides, composed of infantry 
and cavalry, occupied the post of honour on the frontier, 
and to it all the aspirations of the young soldier tended. 
Lord Dalhousie nominated him to that corps in 1856. 
A very short period sufficed to enable him to win the 
hearts of the frontier warriors of whom the regiment 
was composed. He became adjutant, and in that 

acity gained also the warm approval of his superiors. 
Suddenly, on the evening of the 13th of May, 1857, an 
order was received to march on Delhi, which had been 
seized by the mutineers. The distance was 580 miles ; 
the season was the hottest time of the year. But the 
Guides, marching splendidly, accomplished the distance 
in twenty-two days. That very day they formed part of 
the force which attacked the position of Badli-kisarai. 
Battye, leading the infantry skirmishers to the front, fell 
mortally wounded. He lingered some ten days, but the 
grim foe was relentless. When he recognized that 
recovery was hopeless, the dying soldier exclaimed to the 
chaplain who attended him, ‘‘ dulce et decorum est pro 

mort.” 

Wigram was the seventh son. He joined the 
Guides four or five years after his brother’s death, and 

ily found transferred to him all the affection and 
confidence the men had felt for Quintin. Their appear- 
ance and their natures were very much alike. Both of 
a good height, handsome, daring, possessing great cool- 
ness under fire, sympathizing with others, manly, fond 
of field sports, they were to the men they commanded, 
the very type and pattern of the perfect soldier. The 
name of ‘‘ Battye” exercised a spell over the men. 
Wigram confirmed the admiration the rank and file had 
felt for Quintin. When, in the Umbeyla campaign, he was 
shot through the body, and his case appeared hopeless, 
the grief of the men manifested itself in the most touching 
manner. From that wound Wigram slowly recovered ; 
but in the second Afghan war, charging at the head of 
his cavalry at Fathiabad, near Jallalabad, he was shot 
through the heart. 

The youngest brother, Fred, had joined some time 
before the Afghan war had broken out, and he, too, 
took his part in it. He was severely wounded in the 
engagements under Lord Roberts round Kabul, but he 
remained with his men till after the conclusion of the 
campaign. He had easily succeeded to the place his 
brothers had held in the heart of the soldiers. ere was 
not one of those he commanded who would not have died 
forhim. I am sure that the death which met him was 
the very death he would have selected. To be killed 
outright just as he had performed a splendid service, 
under the eyes of his commanding officer and his 
comrades; to have the inner consciousness that he was 
with a whole heart serving his Queen and his country— 
such thoughts must to him have been as sweet as his 
death was heroic. 

So long as Great Britain has such men—and there 
are thousands of them—foreigners may re in vain of 
the decadence of our race. G. B. MALLEson. 


THE RECESS AT WESTMINSTER. 
House or Commons, 17 April. 


H4vINc to be in town to-day I turned in here, by 

force of habit, I suppose, and found the House 
up, as of course I knew I should. Not only politically, 
however, but architecturally as well; that is, “up” in 
the sense that the Strand is always ‘‘ up,” more or less, 
generally more. The smoking-room floor has been 
ruthlessly lifted, apparently in search of drains, or gas- 
Pipes, or electric wires that are no better than they 
Should be. Carpets and mattings have vanished, no 
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marble or policeman tells us whither. The Library 
chairs have got upon the Lib tables, and, with feet 
uptilted, are sleeping the sleep of the triumphant. Lofty 
steps, of fire-escape aspect, are all over the place, por- 
tending designs upon the ceilings. The dining-rooms and 
dividing kitchen have developed into an abomination of 
desolation. The House itself is draped, no doubt with 
good reason, in sackcloth, and the British public are 
coming and going, and peering about, probably in search 
of the complementary ashes. In short, the entire struc- 
ture and precincts are in a state of violent repair and 
purification. It appears to me this place is the subject of 
chronic amendment and reconstruction. It seems to be 
yesterday that I was assisting in voting away some 
decades of thousands for rectifications of a character 
that delayed the opening of Parliament itself, and here 
the creatures are at their cleansing work again. I feel. 
certain that if as much pains were bestowed on Consti- 
tutional Reform as on the residential amelioration of the 
House, it would be more of a political paradise than I 
feel justified in calling it at present, and I, at all events, 
should have been spared the necessity of making the 
reflections that follow, the occasion whereof I proceed 
to disclose. 

Repairs are sometimes more enjoyable in the result 
than in the process, and feeling uncomfortable amidst 
these preparations for comfort, 1 sought solace in the set 
of magazines and reviews, by which, through an obvious 
application of the stationery vote, we are helped to kill 
the time occupied by front benchmen im esse, posse, or 
cupere while speaking to Buncombe and all eternity, 
until our own function as voting machinery comes in. 
My eye was caught by an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for this month, by Mr. Sidney Low, the well 
known and able editor of the St. James's Gasette, entitled 
‘* The Decline of the House of Commons,” and thinking 
such a disquisition might possibly be in keeping with 
my sad surroundings I read it through there and then. 
I am glad I did, and I hereby heartily advise my 
fellow-legislators to go and do likewise on their return 
here. It will do them good, though it may not make 
them happy. For what Mr. Low says is that the House 
of Commons withers and the Cabinet is more and more. 
The Cabinet, he tells us, no matter what party is in 
power, is swallowing up us rank-and-filesmen, after the 
manner of Aaron’s rod, or the late cannibalistic boa- 
constrictor of the ‘‘ Zoo.” To myself there is no news 
in all this. I have been saying the same thing in speech 
and print for two or three years past, not so impres- 
sively, I am afraid, as Mr. Low, but still in a way; and 
what is more, I have put down a motion on the order- 
book of the House to have the Cabinet, as salaried 
Ministers of the Crown, practically chosen and dismissed 
by ourselves. That seems to me as a Democrat, though 
not, I hope, a rule-of-thumb one, to be the true democratic 
solution of the problem and defence against the danger. 
I know I shall not be able to bring that motion on, be- 
cause the Cabinet will demand, and we shall have to 
give them, the whole time of the House, thereby, how- 
ever, providing another proof of the tendency of which 
Mr. Low, in the article I providentially discovered, warns 
us, and which in my humble way I seek to arrest. 

No doubt I shall be told by the Cabinet-worshippers 
—and such parasites abound—that we have heard all 
this already. ‘‘The Cabinet,” says the eminent Bagehot, 
‘tis a board of control chosen by the Legislature, out of 

ms whom it trusts and knows, to rule the nation.” 
As it stands, this is nonsense. It is a statement of what 
ought to be, not of what is; and I am glad to see that 
Burgess, the latest and not the least learned and acute 
American critic of our institutions, takes the same view. 
The truth is, the Cabinet is a self-appointing body, a 
co-optative ‘‘ ring” or syndicate, a close quasi-corpora- 
tion, an exclusive oligarchy, which runs the government 
of the country, in its own interests, through the agency 
of a subservient party. Of course, when I speak of 
interests, I make no coarse imputations. I do not 
imagine the £5000 a year is any object to men like 
Lord Rosebery, or Lord Salisbury, or Mr. Balfour, 
although to the average place-holder I daresay it is a 
substantial consideration. But be the interests higher 
or lower, what we have is two competing oligarchies, 
making use of us as their tools, to get and keep them- 
selves in power and its perquisites. This same Sidney 
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Low has done good service by emphasizing this point in 
another article of his, in which he actually raises the 
uestion whether, as matters stand, much would be lost 
if we abolished the House of Commons altogether and 
left the Cabinet to carry things on themselves ; and in 
another article, entitled ‘“The Great Democratic Joke,” he 
is followed by a writer who calls himself Odrs, probably 
out of compliment to the great (and only) Homeric joke, 
but who, if not Mr. Sidney Low himself, has caught the 
trick of his style very completely. tween them they 
make out pretty clearly that the ted ‘‘ democracy ” 
of this country is really led by the nose and otherwise 
exploited and dominated by an Aristo-plutocratic con- 
federacy, who manage to keep things in their own 
hands and give a wide berth to all genuinely democratic 
persons. 
» Of course, it is said that the governing gang dare not 
nominate any but the conspicuously deserving for the 
various functions, otherwise the House of Commons 
would rebel. Except for the very highest places, this is 
not true; but supposing it to be so, what then? Non- 
rejection is not choice. A bore is not a welcome visitor 
because I do not kick him downstairs. Besides, had 
Bagehot’s idea of ‘‘a board of control chosen by the 
Legislature” been in operation as long as the existing 
Cabinet system, a totally different set of ‘‘ conspicuously 
deserving” persons might have been to the front. Much 
depends on a man’s chances of showing what is in him. 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, for instance, might have 
risen to distinction as Speaker; but as things are, 
Gully is booked for glory, and Ridley for obscurity. And 
why? Because the one gets the opportunity and the 
other does not. And similarly, had the Cabinet been 
all along ‘‘ chosen by the Legislature,” who knows who 
+would have been prominent and powerful at this moment? 
On each side of the House I see quite a brigade of mute, 
inglorious Premiers sitting behind its respective front 
bench. Some of the mute, inglorious ones have com- 
plained to me bitterly of their position, and when some 
of us have ventured on occasions to enact a little 
mugwumpism, they have expressed satisfaction that it 
had been done, though they durst not join. When I 
have asked them, Why couldn’t you? they have shaken 
their puzzled heads and spoken of their constituencies. 
No doubt Cabinets are clever enough to keep in touch 
-with the electorate, so that a recalcitrant band can 
_— be brought to heel by a threat of dissolution. 
is explains the fact, so fully made out by Mr. Low, 
that while the “‘ groupists” can be very thundersome in 
‘debate, they end by being very meek in division. They 
are afraid of their constituents, and the Whips knowit, 
‘and count on them with confidence. 
The only ‘‘ group” the Whips fear is the Irish one, 
because the Irishmen know that theirs is not a ‘‘ fad” 
held by a small section of their constituencies, but that, 
do almost what they please, they can always count upon 
their people supporting them. Accordingly, they can 
generally compel Mr. Morley, after transacting a series 
of wry faces—which, if properly kodaked, might furnish 
‘materials for a valuable physiognomical study—to 
‘knuckle under rather than drive his Cabinet into the 
wilderness. At the same time I doubt if constituencies 
are the awful bugbears their representatives think them. 
I know one or two of our men—one I have particularly 
in my eye—who hold, on the evidence of experience, 
‘that if you argue out your point of difference before your 
people, you may actually find they are reasonable 
creatures, and as much averse as yourself to being made 
a mere cog in a Cabinet’s voting machine. But if you 
cannot pluck up cou to challenge the existing party 
system, with all its insincerities, sacrifices of public 
interests, and general abuses, kept up substantially for 
the gain and glorification of one or other of two co- 
9ptative oligarchies, you may end in becoming the 
‘nonentities fit only for the abolition predicted by Sidney 
Low. Ofcourse the breaking up of the party system is 
a ‘‘large order,” involving questions of referendum and 
others not discussable now. But a good beginning might 
be made by endeavouring to turn the Cabinet into the 
Executive Committee of the House. No doubt, with the 
numerous and powerful interests threatened, it would 
be a difficult thing todo. But if I were the House of 
- Commons, before being finally snuffed out, I should 
have a good try. , R. WALLACE. 
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A JEW ON JUDAISM. 


R. ZANGWILL has won for himself a certain 
place on the shadowy line which is supposed tg 

separate journalists from men of letters. He hag 
written novels that must be called serious, and articles 
that are supposed to be humorous ; but his novels are 
the only books which even the boredom of a dingy hotel}. 
smoking-room on a Scotch Sabbath could not force us 
to read. We read the advertisements in an old paper 
over and over again, but ‘‘ In the Ghetto” baffled us. 
In three obstinate attempts we did not reach the 
hundredth page. Yet we bear Mr. Zangwill no ijl. 
will, for the failure was a new experience, and we have 
forgotten every word and incident and character, if, 
indeed, there were incidents and characters in those hun- 
dred dreary pages. The only article of Mr. Zangwill’s 
that has in the past made any impression upon us was 
one in a celebrated magazine in which he spoke of the 
** irony of Aischylus,” which shocked us as an unha 
jest, though the author manifestly wished the statement 
to be taken seriously. Our impressions of Mr. Zangwill 
and his works were not, it will be admitted, unduly favour- 
able to his pretensions either as a novelist or a humourist, 
It is of the essence, however, of the man who loves 
literature or journalism to be ready to revise or amend, 
or to change radically, cherished and even deeply rooted 
opinions at a moment’s notice. He should always be 
willing, eager to declare that B, whom he has hitherto 
underrated, is a man of talent, and that C, who, in his 
opinion, was fit only to write for The British Weekly, 
has created something that must live. In this spirit we 
are ready to confess that Mr. Zangwill has recently com- 
pelled us to modify our judgment of him. 

Mr. Zangwill has written an article on ‘‘The Position 
of Judaism,” which deserves to be widely read, and 
which, we venture to think, shows its author to 
possess certain talents never before attributed to him 
on good authority. It is a long and passionate plea for 
Judaism and for the Jew, an explanation of the creed 
and of the race that goes far to justify both. We can 
only represent Mr. Zangwill fairly by giving long ex- 
tracts, which, however, we must warn our readers, do 
not by any means exhaust the merits of an admirable 
and thought-exciting paper. Here is what he says 
of the Jew himself: ‘‘It is enough that Israel has 
survived, battered it may be, and stained with shame 
and pusillanimity ; warped by evil growths of cunning 
and covetousness developed in the struggle with superior 
forces ; distorted not infrequently by the perverse action 
of a religion that lent itself too easily to formalism ; here 
and there, too, materialized and vulgarized by the sudden 
sun of prosperity, but strong by force of standing alone; 
tenacious, energetic, soberly adventurous, brilliantly in- 
tellectual, spiritual and idealistic in certain directions, 
domestic, civic, patriotic, infinitely adaptable, a mar- 
vellous reservoir of intellect and emotion and will 
and sanity, sufficient to renovate a decadent civi- 
lization. The vices of Israel are on the surface, 
his virtues lie deep. In the language of Galton, he 
is a ‘grade’ or two above normal humanity.” This 
seems to us a very fine, and, in the main, a true 
description of Israel, though the power to ‘‘ renovate a 
decadent civilization” is not exactly the phrase we 
should have used to characterize the race whose repre- 
sentatives are perhaps chiefly responsible for the 
decadence on its material side; but a little must be 
allowed to Mr. Zangwill’s partiality. He goes on to 
tell us that ‘‘it is only through isolated individuals that 
Israel has influenced the world at first hand. Through 
Spinoza it affected the whole course of modern philo- 
sophy ; through Ricardo it founded political economy ; 
through Karl Marx and Lassalle it created Socialism ” ; 
and so forth. The note of adulation is here pitched much 
too high. Political economy was known before Ricardo’s 
advent, and Socialism cannot be attributed, in even its 
modern form, to either Karl Marx or Lassalle. But now 
and then Mr. Zangwill puts in a fine way a truth not 
sufficiently apprehended. Speaking of the mission of 
Israel, he says : ‘‘ Even when, as in Spinoza and Lassalle, 
the spirit of the ancient prophets has broken out in them, 
they have not consciously connected their moral fervour 
with the mission of their race, nor recognized the 
significance of their heredity. This is indeed a shining 
example of the irony of history, and almost leads to the 
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icion that the function of Judaism during the last 

d years has been to conserve an environment 
favourable to the production of great heterodox Jews.” 
But it is when Mr. Zangwill begins to contrast Chris- 
tianity with Judaism that he becomes really interesting. 
He begins by asserting that in our literature there is no 
of Trinitarianism, and cites a host of men, from 
Browning and Swinburne to Spencer and Darwin, who 
do not believe in the divinity of Christ, which he calls 
the keystone of Christianity. And then he proceeds: 
«Judaism sanctified the sensuous, Christianity was an 
abolition of the sensuous. In the result Christianity 
succeeded only in abolishing it from religion, not from 
life. No priestly pitchfork has ever expelled human 
nature. Christianity has fostered an unfortunate dualism 
which part of life has become secular, and religion, 
which should be the breath of the whole, is set in oppo- 
sition to the material framework of life. The attempt 
to ignore the flesh and the world must defeat itself ; 
the flesh may be brought under law, it must not be 
relegated to the Devil. In Judaism even sanitary 
arrangements are part of religion. To put away certain 
sides of our nature, as though God were ashamed of 
them, is of a piece with that other dualism of ‘ Science 
versus Religion.’ The uneasy dread with which religion 
rds science is really a suspicion that the Creator is 

a dishonest dealer whose books will not bear auditing.” 

After speaking of the different way in which Judaism 
and Christianity regard matrimony, this ruthless critic 
goes on: ‘‘ To make the continuance of the human race 
merely a concession to the weakness of the human flesh 
is to deny the divinity of life. Christianity is a religion 
of death, of pessimism, as Schopenhauer saw, or at least 
an other-worldly religion. . . . The Christians around us 
run contrary ideas with amusing simultaneity—one code 
for daily life, another for Church, a lachrymose liturgy 
followed by a fashionable parade. They eat their cake 
and lay it up in heaven as well ; besides believing that 
it is wrong to eat cake anywhere, anyhow. Religion is 
outside life, as sentiment is outside business.” 

Mr. Zangwill, however, is best worth reading when he 
writes in praise of the creed he thoroughly understands. 
Unfortunately he has so mixed up his praise of Judaism with 
criticism of Christianity that the one cannot be separated 
from the other: ‘‘ For Judaism the centre of gravity 
is here and now. . . . The whole problem of life faces us 
to-day. Judaism may be a selection from nature, a moral 
human harmony shaped by spiritual genius upon the de- 
solate chaos of nature, but Christianity is a contradiction 
of nature. Neither is verifiable by science, but while 
Judaism inspires life, Christianity inspires to negation 
of life ; valuable as a ‘ counsel of perfection,’ Christianity 
can only stimulate chosen spirits, making saints of the 
few and hypocrites of the many. C'est magnifique, mais 
ce n'est pas la vie. Judaism does not despise the world, 
it accepts it, and it says grace not only for food (as 
Charles Lamb complained Christianity does exclusively), 
but for the sight of forest and ocean. This acceptance 
of the world is the very note of ‘ modernity.’ Christianity 
is concerned rather with the failure and inadequacy of 
life: it stimulates an unhealthy egoism, a spiritual self- 
torture. And he sums up: ‘‘ The average Christian is 
half Jew, half Pagan.” 

Mr. Zangwill is much more trustworthy when he con- 
fines himself to writing on Judaism as the religion of the 
future, which clothes even moral and sanitary precepts 
with emotion: ‘‘ The drift of the higher spirits of the 
world seems to be towards autonomous morality, with 
the sense of sin superseded. For people refrain from 
wrong in proportion to their power of sympathy, of 
imaging the consequences to others. The larger the 
heart, the less the wrongdoing.” There is both power 
and pathos in the way in which this able Jew eulogizes his 
own creed: ‘‘ But when one thinks how this earliest of 
theistic creeds, this original Catholic Democratic Church 
of Humanity, has persisted through the ages, by what 
wonderful constructive statecraft it has built up a race 
of which the motto might well be Sanity, Unity, Sanc- 
tity, a race of which the lowest unit is no forlorn outcast, 
no atom in a ‘submerged tenth,’ but an equal member 
of a great historic brotherhood, a scion of the oldest of 
Surviving civilizations, a student of sacred books, a 
lover of home and peace ; when one remembers how he 
has i great misunderstood of history—how 
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his ‘ pestilent heresy’ has been chastised and rebuked 
by Popes and Crusaders, Inquisitors and Missionaries, 


how he has remained sublimely protestant, imperturb- _ 


able amid marvellous cathedrals and all the splendid 
shows of Christendom, and how despite all and after all 
he is living to see the world turning slowly back to his — 
vision of life; then one seems te see ‘the finger of 
God,’ the hand of the Master-artist, behind the comedy- 
tragedy of existence, to believe that Israel is veritably a 
nation with a mission . . . that there is no God but God 
and Israel is his prophet; not Moses, not Christ, not Mo- 
hammed, but Israel, the race in whom God was revealed.” 

This praise of the Jews reminds us, by force of contrast, 
of a passage in Tacitus. The great Roman historian says 
we quote from memory): ‘‘At this time news came to 

ome that 35,000 Jews had been put to the sword in Sicily: © 
Syracuse, it seems, was turned into a shambles. A good 
riddance.” This was the only comment Tacitus saw fit to 
make on a frightful massacre. If hiswords, vile damnum, 
horrify us to-day, our keener sensibilities must be attri- 
buted, at least in part, to the teachings of that Chris- 
tianity which Mr. Zangwill derides, 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


MONG the few illusions which modern life has left 
+4 us, the most pathetic and invincible is our touching 
belief in youthful art. It is manifested, in the first 
place, by our attitude towards the artist. When, for 


instance, one comes to analyze the hatred which the © 
mere mention of the Royal Academy arouses in the . 


breast of the advanced critic, it is obviously inspired 
more by the elderly petrifaction than by the incom- 
petence of its members. In like manner, the cordial 
appreciation which is lavished twice a year on the New 
English Art Club, may be traced rather to the fact that 
the majority of its members still retain some hold upon 
youth than to any intrinsic excellence in their individual 
achievement, or to any permanent influence which they 
exercise upon the temper and the destiny of art. The 
New English Art Club owed its birth to a vibration of | 
that impulse, partly sanguine and partly morbid, which 
swept over artistic Paris during the seventies. There was 
in the early years of its existence the glamour of a 
sacred band about it, and a tinge of that passionate 
enthusiasm which in the Pre-raphaelite Brotherhood had 
worked out so fair a freedom for art. All that was 
living and lovi in English art seemed to have 
gravitated into this unpretentious circle, and whatever 
of genuine artistic sympathy is possible in this people 
and this land, we believed the New English Art Club 
would quicken and sustain. And now at the end of eleven 
years and fourteenexhibitions, what, we begin to wonder, 
has the New English Art Club done? With the best 
will in the world, we cannot discover either past accom- 
plishment or present vitality. One by one the ablest of 
its members have deserted it, till it has sunk to the level 
of a mutual admiration society, exploited by a clique as 
exclusive and as conventional as the rulers of Burlington 
House itself. Inthis there would be nothing to regretif any 
measure of excellence or evensincerity of endeavour distin- 
guished the work exhibited under these auspices. But the 
pictures hung bi-annually in the Dudley Gallery seem to 
show every year less beauty, less vigour, less originality, 
until the characteristic quality of the collection has come 
to be a kind of stereotyped audacity, and a spurious 
realism that has neither masterly technique nor sponta- 
neous emotion to justify it. In the present exhibition 
we feel the absence of Mr. John S. Sargent, Professor 
Brown, and Mr. Maurice Grieffenhagen, though the 
Messrs. Sickert and Mr. Wilson Steer are, like the 
poor, always with us. Mr. Walter Sickert’s good work 
—and it has been in a few isolated cases wonderfully 
good—belongs almost to ancient history. Of late years 
he has taken to painting with his tongue in his cheek, 
though one feels that among the tawdry sketches he 
contributes on this occasion a thought of sincere senti- 
ment might have raised the portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Walter 
Cave” from the level of the ue to that of phan- 


tasy. Mr. Wilson Steer’s two studies of a girl and a 
looking-glass are as full of sham naivefé as his studies 
are wont to be. We do not know what Mr. David 
Croal Thomson thinks of his portrait, but Mr. Steer has 
left us in doubt as to whether the gentleman was painted 
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in an advanced state of inebriety or erysipelas. Mr. 
Will Rothenstein has at his best a fine sense of colour 
and a certainty of touch which mark him out as one of 
the ablest members of this confraternity. But neither 
his ‘“‘Hablant Espagnol” nor his decorative panel 
give proof of the ability which alone could atone for 
their obvious faults of taste. There is a certain affinity 
between the methods of this artist and Mr. A. S. Har- 
trick, but one feels that he could never be either as 
powerful or as vulgar as Mr. Rothenstein. In his 
‘* Lalage " the absence of modelling discounts the charm 
of its brilliant colour, but the less pretentious ‘‘ Eva” 
and “A Summer Shower” show a pleasing dexterity of 
hand. Mr. Hartrick will go as far as remarkable 
without a spark of geniuscan takehim. The strength of 
this exhibition—such as it is—lies in Mr. Edward Stott’s 
beautiful study, and so delightful is this one swallow 
that it almost makes a summer in the Dudley Gallery by 
itself. It is called ‘‘ Milking Time,” and represents a 
couple of stalled kine and a little maiden pouring the 
new milk into a polished can. There is in the tender 
opalescent light all the strange silence of dawn, and in 
the bent figure of the girl something of that transfigured 
simplicity which made ‘‘ The Angelus” so great a work. 
Mr. Stott has never done anything so true in feeling, so 
reticent in expression, as this, and for the sake of the 
New English Art Club we trust that he will not also 
drift away from their community. The decorative work 
reaches, as usual, a higher level of merit than the artistic 
work as a whole. None of it is as good as Mr. Stott, 
but all of it is better than the rest. In this department 
the most ambitious achievement is ‘‘An Adagio,” by 
Robert Anning Bell. It contains several white-robed 
maidens dancing to slow music, and the low tones of 
the painting are pure and pleasant enough, though the 
picture in its entirety lacks atmosphere and movement, 
and even the quiescent charm of the mere decoration is 
not present in any degree. Far more gracious are the 
two delicate water-colours on silk by Mr. Charles 
Conder, which, as far as mere beauty goes, surpass 
anything in the exhibition. They give one the impres- 
sion of absolute emancipation from, and even con- 
tempt of, all artistic tradition, and seem to be the work 
of a sentimental egoist. Those who have grown to 
expect a deliramentum from Mr. Aubrey Beardsley may 
be disappointed with ‘‘ Black Coffee,” a drawing of two 
women seated in a café. To our mind, however, it loses 
nothing by a slight increase of sanity, gained also with- 
out the sacrifice of his marvellous sweep and precision 
of line, and his sense of all those tones that lie between 
black and white, which. is no less remarkable. The 
filigree work of his neighbour, Mr. Laurence Housman, 
is merely tedious, an adjective which might be applied 
to the majority of the exhibits on this and on previous 
occasions. We leave the environment of the New 
English Art Club with a sense of depression almost of 
decay. It has only, one feels, a name to live, and its 
works but the value of chalk eggs which lure the critic 
to sit. 


THE BACH FESTIVAL. 


ON the second night of the Festival, and still more on 
the third, it became evident that the aim of Pré- 
fessor Stanford and the Bach Choir was rather to 
advertise Bach by performing his works, than to delight 
those that love Bach by the quality of the performances. 
As. a substitute for flaming posters announcing that 
‘* Bach is the greatest of musicians,” academical musical 
culture devised this scheme of a Bach Festival; and, to 
be candid, one wishes the posters had been tried. In 
such a cause Mr. Dudley Hardy would surely have put 
in something good at a low figure, and many a City man 
who takes his faith with regard to medicines and pills 
from the hoardings might have taken his faith with 
regard to Bach in the same way; whereas, failing the 
posters, he may have gone to Queen’s Hall and come 
away murmuring, not without. cause, that if this were 
Bach, and Bach the greatest of musicians, then he pre- 
ferred a lesser man. Intruth, to speak of advertisement 
in connection with Bach is to offer him an insult, and 
when the Bach Choir desire thanks for their efforts on 
Bach's behalf one can only thank them for nothing. Bae 
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needs no advertisement, though there are Bach lovers 
enough who need Bach. But—if reverence and artistic 
probity are out%of the question—at least he should be set 
before us neatly and with politeness ; for when he is 
shot into the midst of the audience, just as a lady used 
to be shot from the cannon’s mouth at the Aquarium, 
what can one do except pick up the dam Capell. 
meister, dust his clothes, clap on his hat, soothe his 
injured feelings, and go swiftly home to write in wrath 
and in sorrow to the Bach Choir, begging them never 
again to repeat the desecration. The ghost of Bach, so 
to speak, may be evoked by a piano without violence, for 
we have then merely a series of suggestions which the 
imagination idealizes into a perfect performance. Buta 
bad rendering on a big scale is doubly odious : of itself 
it gives no pleasure, and the reality is so painfully vivid 
that one is denied that other pleasure of idealizing. 

The second evening of the Festival—the “‘ Selection” 
concert—proved the most gratifying of the three. Con- 
ductor and choir had less to do, and consequently the 
mood excited by the fine art of Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. 
David Bispham, and Dr. Joachim was not broken so 
pri worred as usual by common or comic touches, The 
‘« Wachet auf” cantata, steeped as it is in the poetry of 
the Song of Solomon, and nearer to ‘‘ Tristan” and 
further from the ‘‘ Matthew Passion” than might be 
thought, was made a living and a lovely thing by Mr. 
Bispham and Mrs. Hutchinson. Mr. Bispham espe- 
cially, who knows his ‘‘ Tristan,” sang with supreme 
beauty of expression. The first chorus reminded one of 
a rabble of newspaper boys crying all the winners ; the 
piquant precision of phrasing and accent requisite in the 
second verse of the chorale was studiously neglected; 
and the lack of a rich body of choral tone made sad 
work of the divine sweetness—one might almost say 
lusciousness—of the last verse. Still, the exquisite solo 
portions nearly atoned for these faults, which, after all, 
came with no painful shock of surprise (for this was the 
second and not the first night of the Festival). In “O 
Ewigkeit,” Miss Marian Mackenzie’s strenuous efforts 
to be dramatic blended rather ill with Mr. Shakespeare's 
smooth apologetic vocalization, so that one thought of 
a squabble between a strong-minded lady and a meek 
*bus conductor as to whether the fare is a penny or two- 
pence from Oxford Circus to the Bank; but just in 
the nick of time Mr. Bispham came once more to the 
rescue, and would undoubtedly have saved the cantata 
altogether by the unspeakable pathos he threw into 
‘Selig sind die Todten,” had not the effect of the 
“‘Voice from Heaven” been weakened by his being 

laced in the organ-loft—a silly trick which produced no 

illusion, but merely made us look to see where Mr. 

Bispham had climbed to. Had he stayed on the platform, 

we should have forgotten him altogether, so perfect is 

his art. As it was, Tis singing here made the highest 
moment, not only of this concert, but the whole Festival. 

There was something comic in Miss Davies, Mr. Borwick, 

and Miss Zimmermann playing away with metronomic 
accuracy of time at the concerto for three pianos and 
strings, and apart from this, the thing was a piece of 
unpardonable vandalism, worthy, one is almost inclined 

to say, of the Bach Choir. Sir Walter Parratt’s playing of 
an organ toccata, far from being comic, had singularly 
depressing results. Perhaps it is not quite fair to blame 
him entirely, for the toccata in E is about the least 
interesting of all the organ works, and the Queen’s Hall 
organ—to put it this way—is not at all suited to Bach. 

But Sir Walter did not play with the technical mastery we 
might expect even of the Master of the Queen’s Musick. 

We learn that he can get through a fugue and a game 
of chess simultaneously ; and allowing that under such 
conditions the fugue is passable, we reckon that on this 
occasion Sir Walter must have had not less than ten games 
on hand. As offsets against these objections we must 
remember the good points already mentioned. Further, 
after speaking so uncompromisingly of the Bach Choir, 
we should be wanting in fairness if we did not specially 
emphasize the breadth and force put into the chorus, 
Now shall the grace.” Then, again, Joachim in the 
G minor sonata, the A minor concerto, and in all his 
obligatos, gave us of his best. There are two Joachims’ 
Joachim the inspired artist, and Joachim the mechanic. 
Here we had the inspired artist, and he showed himself 
head and shoulders above every other living violinist 
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Thursday carried us to the dizzy heights of a mediocre 
concert; Saturday sunk us in unfathomed depths of 
abject failure. We had not anticipated the slightest 
approach to the realization of the atmosphere of tremen- 
dous mystery in the ‘‘ Incarnatus” and ‘‘ Crucifixus,” or 
to a perfect expression of the passionate sorrow that fills 
es of the ‘‘ Kyrie,” and the ‘‘Qui Tollis” ; 
neither, on the other hand, did we dream of being dis- 
inted of brilliancy in the ‘‘ Cum Sancto Spiritu ” and 
eeroria,” nor of calm restful breadth in the ‘‘ Gratias.” 
Disappointed we were : the one tolerable chorus in the 
work was the ‘‘Crucifixus”; no other came within a 
league of being tolerable. Of course (as we are told by 
critics who in the same breath proclaim the irreproach- 
able perfection of the performance) the singers, solo and 
chorus, were fatigued. But that does not explain the 
brutal hardness of the ‘‘ Gratias,” nor the preposterous 
misreading of the ‘‘ Et in terra pax” section of the 
“Gloria,” so painfully felt when the trumpets entered 
near the end, nor why Dr. Stanford commenced the ‘‘Cum 
Sancto” at such a pace that the confusion at the begin- 
ning suggested a railway catastrophe or the overturning 
of a crowded omnibus, and the time had to be slackened 
down to let the trumpets get in their notes at the finish. 
It might explain and even excuse the lackadaisical 
“Credo in Unum Deum” and ‘‘Confiteor,” were we less 
certain that the entire blame rests with the conductor. 
Whenever he gave a little attention to his work—as in 
the ‘‘Hosanna”’—the choir gave attention to theirs, and 
some fairly good singing resulted. But for the most part 
he preferred not to give attention. Mr. Bispham’s solo 
“Et in Spiritum Sanctum” was spoiled by the solo 
instruments being allowed to flop about as they best 
could while Mr. Stanford gazed at the ceiling or winked 
at his friends in the audience ; then in Miss McKenzie’s 
song ‘‘ Qui Sedes,” the band completely drowned the 
solo instruments. The conducting became more per- 
functory as the evening went on; the weary choir were 
not given the cues for the various leads ; and the long- 
expected catastrophe came when, by sheer carelessness, 
the choir was allowed to commence the last chorus in the 
wrong key and had to put back and start afresh. 

In middle and later life Wagner suffered constantly 
from acute artistic conscience, and preferred to starve 
or spend his friends’ last pence rather than allow his 
works to be performed, unless he knew that the per- 
formances were adequate. The Bach Choir may ve 
well begin to take a lesson from Wagner. The Bach 
Festival is already, in the rush of London life, a thing 
of the past; and regarding it calmly, without feeling, 
we declare that such musical orgies will do nothing for 
Bach, and nothing for ‘‘ musical progress this 
country.” As we have said, the plain man who thinks 
that the Bach Festival Bach is the real Bach will hence- 
forth, with good reason, give Bach a wide berth; and 
to drive people away from Bach is not the best way of 
attaining musical progress. If it should appear that 
we have over-accentuated the defects, instead of dwelling 
upon the agreeable features of the Festival, we beg our 
readers to remember our avowed intolerance of any- 
thing less than adequate renderings of Bach. It may be 
added that we might be more lenient were the Parry-cum- 
Stanford clique of critics a little less noisy in their asser- 
tions that the Festival performances were all that could be 
wished, When we read that “ in all the more important 
particulars, such as phrasing, light and shade, and, in 

eral, those that make a performance intellectual, the 

h Choir need fear no rival on its own ground,” we 
are loath to accuse the critic of wilful mendacity, but we 
cannot resist asking him whether he is not, to speak as 
the vulgar, coming it a little too strong? There is a 
goodly space between ‘‘all the . . . particulars... 
that make a performance intellectual” and one actual 
breakdown (due simply to carelessness) such as we have 
recorded, besides several that seemed imminent and 
Were just averted ; and if the critic in question means to 
Say that he did not observe these, the only reply is that 
he must be singularly deficient in the qualities generally 
reckoned indispensable for musical criticism. So long 
as favourable verdicts can be bought so cheaply as by 
this Festival, the Bach Choir will never improve ; so long 
as friendly critics point only to one side of the shield 
will it be the duty of the critics who love Bach better. 
than the Bach Choir to insist that there is another side. 
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If this critic really wants “ »” in the best 
he had better try to persuade the Bach Choir to disban 

and start anew. Should they be disposed to do so, 
we suggest the following rules: First, ‘‘ performing 
members” shall retire compulsorily at the age of 102 
ears, and the conductor shall use moral suasion to 
induce them to retire at 60 years ; second, the conductor 
shall remember at least twice during every concert such 
matters as expression and balance of tone; third, the 
conductor shall on no account adjust his sempi with 
reference to the Railway Time-tables; last, the con- 
ductor shali under no circumstances (not even in the 
most solemn pieces) wink or grin at his friends in 
the audience. But the true Bach will remain unknown 
until his works are regularly sung as he meant them 
to be sung. Perhaps a heaven-sent conductor will 
some day set up an English Bayreuth where Bach’s 
masterworks, and the other masterworks, may be heard 
as Wagner’s music-dramas are heard at the German 
Bayreuth. Bach’s church-music, Handel’s oratorios, 
Beethoven’s symphonies, and Wagner’s music-dramas, 
are alike works of art; and the artistic care and 
enthusiasm demanded in the one case are equally neces- 
sary in the cases of the others. 


TWO BAD PLAYS. 


‘* The Girl I Left Behind Me.” A Drama in four acts. 
By Franklin Fyles and David Belasco. Adelphi 
eatre, 13 April, 1895. . 
** Delia Harding.” By Victorien Sardou. Adapted b 
—“—e Carr. Comedy Theatre, 17 April, 
1895. 
AST Saturday was made memorable to me by my 
first visit to the Adelphi Theatre. My frequent 
allusions to- Adelphi melodrama were all founded on 
a knowledge so perfect that there was no need to 
verify it experimentally ; and now that the experiment 
has been imposed on me in the course of my professional 
duty, it has confirmed my deductions to the minutest 
icular, 


Should any one rush to the conclusion hereupon that 
my attitude towards the Adelphi Theatre is that of a 
superior “pana he will be quite right. It is precisely 
because I am able to visit all theatres as a superior 

nm that I am entrusted with my present critical 
sr wm As a superior person, then, I hold Adelphi 
melodrama in high consideration. A really good Adelphi 
melodrama is of first-rate literary importance, because 
it only needs elaboration to become a masterpiece. 
Moliére’s ‘‘ Festin de Pierre” and Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Juan” 
are elaborations of ‘‘ Punch and Judy,” just as 
‘* Hamlet,” ‘‘ Faust,” and ‘‘ Peer Gynt” are elabora- 
tions of popular stories. Unfortunately, a really good 
Adelphi melodrama is very hard to get. It should be a 
simple and sincere drama of action and feeling, kept well 
within that vast tract of passion and motive which is 
common to the philosopher and the labourer, relieved by 
plenty of fun, and depending for variety of human 
character, not on the high comedy idiosyncrasies which 
individualize people in spite of the closest similarity of 
age, sex, and circumstances, but on broad contrasts 
between types of youth and age, sympathy and selfish- 
ness, the masculine and the feminine, the serious and the 
frivolous, the sublime and the ridiculous, and so on. 
The whole character of the piece must be allegorical,. 
idealistic, full of generalizations and moral lessons ; and 
it must represent conduct as producing swiftly and 
certainly on the individual the results which in actual 
life it only produces on the race in the course of many 
centuries. All of which, obviously, requires for its 
accomplishment rather greater heads and surer hands 
than we commonly find in the service of the play- 
house. 

The latest Adelphi melodrama, ‘‘ The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” is a very bad one. The only stroke in it 
that comes home is at the close of the second act, where 
the heroine sends her soldier lover, who has been accused 
of cowardice, off on a dangerous duty, and tells him 
that she loves him. The authors, I need hardly say, did, 
not invent this situation, nor did they freshen it or add. 
anything to it; but they at least brought it off without 
bungling it, and so saved the piece from the hostility of 
that sceptical spirit which is now. growing among first- 
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ight audiences in a marked degree. This is an 
reaction te artificialities, insincerities, 
and impossibilities which form about three-fourths of the 
stock-in-trade of those playwrights who seek safety and 
success in the assumption that it is impossible to under- 
Fw the taste and intelligence of the British public. 

ut there is a profound error in this policy. It is true 
that the public consists largely of people who are 
incapable of fully appreciating the best ‘sort of artistic 
work. It is even true that in every audience, especially 
on first nights, there is an appreciable number of persons 
whose condition is such that—to turn Tennyson’s 
shallow claptrap into a terrible truth—they needs must 
hate the highest when they see it. But why should we 
credit these unhappy persons with that attribute of the 
highest character, the power of liking what pleases 
them, of believing in it, of standing by those who 
give it to them? For the most part they never enjoy 
anything ; they are always craving for stimulants, 
whereas the essence of art is recreation ; let their flatterer 

‘slip, as he always does sooner or later, and they are at 
his throat mercilessly before he can recover himself. But 
if you speak in their hearing as the great men speak 
(which is easy enough if you happen to be a great man), 
then you will find that their speciality is self-torture, and 
that they are always hankering, in spite of themselves, 
after their own boredom and bewilderment, driven, pro- 
bably, by some sort of uneasy hope that Ibsen or 
Wagner or some other gigantic bore may exorcise the 
devils which rend them. The fact is, there is nothing 
the public despises so much as an attempt to please it. 
Torment is its natural element : it is only the saint who 
has any capacity for happiness. There is no greater 
mistake in theology than to suppose that it is necessary 
to lock people into hell or out of heaven. You might as 
well suppose that it is necessary to lock a professional 
tramp into a public-house or out of a Monday popular 
concert, on the ground that the concert is the better and 
cheaper place of the two. The artist’s rule must be 
Cromwell's: ‘‘ Not what they want, but what is good 
for them.” That rule, carried out in a kindly and sociable 
way, is the secret to success in the long run at the theatre 
as elsewhere. 

My strong propensity for preaching is, I fear, leading 
me to deal with ‘“‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me” in rather 
too abstract a fashion. But it is only in its abstract 
bearings that the play provides interesting material to 
the critic. Instead of being natural and sincere, it is 
artificial and sanctimonious. The language, which 
should be vividly vernacular, is ineptly literary. Its fun 
runs too much on the underclothing of the ladies, which 
they tear up to make bandages for wounds, or offer, 
without detachment, to be used by gentlemen at a loss 
for towels after washing. The characters, instead of 
being consistent and typical, are patched and rickety, 
the author’s grip constantly slipping from them. The 
villain and coward of the piece punches the hero’s head 
with pluck and promptitude in the first act, lapses into 
abject poltroonery in the second, and in the third faces 
without concern a military emergency which drives all 
the rest into hysterical desperation. The hero, assaulted 
as aforesaid, ingloriously brings down the curtain with 
a stage villain’s retort, ‘‘ You shall rrepent—thiss— 
bblow,” and subsequently becomes the sport of circum- 
stances, which turn out happily for him without much 
aid from himself. As to Kennion, the sympathetic 

eneral, I cannot believe that even in the army so 
incapable a man could rise to high command. It 
is, of course, usual on the stage for all army com- 
manders to be superseded at critical moments by their 
daughters ; but still there is no good reason why they 
should not have moments of efficiency when nothing 
but routine business is in hand. Private Jones, 
who is cordially received by his officer when he 
describes, with an air of conscious merit, how he has 
just run away on being actually fired at by the enemy, 
and who calmly quits his post as sentry (at a stockade 
which may be surprised at any moment) to sit down 
beside his sleeping lady love, and is supported in that 
proceeding by the ral against a not unnatural 
remonstrance from his lieutenant—Private Jones is cer- 
tainly consistent ; but what he is consistent with is not 
himself—for as an individual human being he has no 
credible existence—but the trained incapacity of the 
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Adelphi audience to understand true military valour, 
Instead of being, as he should be in a popular melo. 
drama, a typically good soldier, he is a mere folly of the 
ignorant civil imagination. There is also a medica} 
man, an army surgeon, who makes love to a girl of six. 
teen by way of comic relief. He relaxed the tension of 
the third act very happily by a slight but astonishingly 
effective alteration of a single syllable in the author's 
text. In the agony of the siege, when all hope wag 
gone, he sat down with heroic calmness to write two 
documents: one a prescription which there was no 
— means of getting compounded, and the other 
a farewell—I did not quite catch to whom—probably to 
his mother. The last touching words of this communica. 
tion were prefaced by the author with the sentence, “] 
will add a postcript.” The doctor, however, adroitly 
substituted, ‘‘I will add a post-card,” and sent the 
audience, just at the moment when their feelings could 
bear no further harrowing, into shrieks of refreshing 
laughter. 

The third act, by the way, is an adaptation of the 
Relief of Lucknow, which, as a dramatic situation, is so 
strong and familiar that it is hardly possible to spoil it, 
though the authors have done their best. The main 
difficulty is the foreknowledge of the hopelessly sophis- 
ticated audience that Mr. Terriss will rush in at the last 
moment, sword in hand, and rescue everybody. The 
authors’ business was to carry us on from incident to 
incident so convincingly and interestingly as to pre- 
occupy us with the illusion of the situation sufficiently to 
put Mr. Terriss out of our heads. Messrs. Fyles and 
Belasco have not been equal to this. They have lamely 
staved off Mr. Terriss for the necessary time by a flabbily 
commonplace treatment of the question of killing the 
women to save them from the Indians, and by bringing 
in the Indian chief's daughter to die in the stockade at 
the instant when the sound of her voice would have won 
quarter for the garrison. This’is ill contrived, and only 
passes because the explanation is deferred until the last 
act, which is so transcendently imbecile that an absurdity 
more or less does not matter. As to the heroine, who 
had to kneel in the middle of the stage and rave her way 
through the burial service whilst her father, the general, 
hopped about, pulling horrible faces, and trying to make 
up his mind to shoot her, she was so completely out of 
the question from any rational human point of view, that 
I think the effort to impersonate her temporarily un- 
hinged Miss Millward’s reason; for when the rescue 
came, and she had to wave the American flag instead 
of expressing her feelings naturally, she all but impaled 
the general on it in a frightful manner. Miss Millward 
and Mr. Terriss and the rest of the company must bear 
with my irreverent way of describing the performance. 
I quite appreciate their skill, which is perhaps more 
indispensable for nonsense of this kind than for plays 
good enough to be comparatively ‘‘ actor-proof” ; but 
the better the skill, the more annoying it is to see it 
nine-tenths wasted. 

All the same, the evening was not a dull one. The 
play is not good drama, nor good melodrama ; but it is 
tolerable pastime. I have spun out my criticism of it 
in order to leave as little room as possible for another 
play which was not tolerable even as pastime. When 
Mr. Comyns Carr came before the curtain at the end of 
Sardou’s ‘‘ Delia Harding” at the Comedy Theatre on 
Wednesday, I found myself instinctively repeating the 
words of Sam Weller, ‘‘ You rayther want somebody to 
look arter you, sir, ven your judgment goes out a 
wisitin’.” ‘‘ Delia Harding” is the worst play I ever 
saw. Taking it as a work bearing the same relation to 
the tastes of the upper middle class as the Adelphi 
drama to those of the lower middle class, I declare 
enthusiastically in favour of the Adelphi. Sardou’s plan 
of playwriting is first to invent the action of his piece, 
and then to carefully keep it off the stage and have it 
announced merely by letters and telegrams. The people 
open the letters and read them, whether they are 
addressed to them or not; and then they talk either 
about what the letters announce as having occurred 
already or about what they intend to do to-morrow in 
consequence of receiving them. When the news is not 
brought by post, the characters are pressed into the 
service. ‘‘ Delia Harding,” for instance, consists largely 
of the fashionable intelligence in Bellagio. As thus: 
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“Stanley French arrived in Bellagio this morning,” 
“Mr. Harding will arrive in Bellagio to-morrow after- 
,” “ Miss Harding lives in that villa on the lake,” 
« Sir Christopher Carstairs will remain here for another 
month at least,” ‘‘This is my brother, Sir Arthur 
Studley,” ‘‘ Janet : we shall pack up and leave to-morrow 
morning,” &c. &c., the person addressed invariably 
echoing with subdued horror, ‘‘This morning!” ‘‘ To- 
morrow afternoon !” villa!” and soon. The 
whole business was so stale, so obviously factitious, so 
parrenly inept, that at last the gallery broke out into open 
derision, almost as if they were listening to a particularly 
touching and delicate passage in a really good play. As 
for me, I felt ashamed and remorseful. The time 
has now come for pity rather than vengeance on 
the poor old ‘‘ well made play.” Fifteen years ago I 
was almost alone in my contempt for these clumsy 
booby traps. Nowadays an actor cannot open a letter 
or toss off somebody else’s glass of poison without 
having to face a brutal outburst of jeering. At the 
Comedy on Thursday, some low fellow shouted out 
“Rats!” in the middle of the second act. Why was 
he not removed by the police? Such a step would be 
highly popular in the gallery: ninety-nine out of every 
hundred people in it are incommoded by rowdyism, and 
are only too glad to be protected from neighbours 
who cannot express their disapproval or approval 
decently. At political meetings the public is not 
only allowed but expected to exercise a freedom of 
comment and interruption which no sane person would 
pose to tolerate in a theatre ; but of late first nights 
oo been disturbed by interruptions which would 
expose the interrupter to serious risk of a remarkably 
summary expulsion from a political meeting. Besides, 
blic speakers are helped by interruptions: they de- 
fiberately provoke them for the sake of an effective 
retort. But the actor is helpless: he must not say a 
word that is not set down for him ; and the nature of his 
work makes it terribly easy for any half drunk fool to 
cruelly disconcert and annoy him. Even the applause 
on first nights, the receptions and exit demonstra- 
tions, are silly enough: the rule ought to be silence 
whilst the curtain is up and as much noise as you please 
when it is down. But that is a matter of taste and 
custom rather than of police. Where the police ought 
to come in without mercy is in the case of offensive and 
disorderly remarks or exclamations shouted at the stage 
during the performance. One or two well chosen exam- 
oo pursued to the police court would settle the matter 
or the next ten years. 

The acting of ‘‘ Delia Harding” calls for no special 
notice. Mr. Mackintosh, who appeared as Stanley 
French, was warmly received. His acting was not 
lacking in force ; but his gesture and facial expression 
Were grotesque and caricatured, though there was 
nothing in the part to give occasion for such extravagant 
handling. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


ITH the conclusion of peace between China and 
Japan, it is permissible to hope for an appreciable 

tevival of trade. Not only are hostilities at an end 
between the belligerents themselves, but the fears that 
complications might arise with Western powers are in a 
at measure removed. The commercial activity which 
invariably follows in the wake of peace is stimulated by 
the need in which the combatants find themselves of re- 
pairing the damage they have mutually inflicted, and, in 
the case of China, that need will be supplemented, unless 
the Government is entirely incapable of learning a lesson, 
by a complete reconstruction of her national defences ; 
nor is it unlikely, judging from the past, that the neces- 
sary materials will be drawn chiefly from this country. 
It is to be hoped that these expectations will not be dis- 
appointed by the insertion of injudicious conditions in 
the commercial treaties that will have to be arranged, 
and that the rumours of interference by European 
countries in the terms of peace are ill founded. ~In the 
United States, too, matters seem generally to be more 
‘buoyant, and the rise in the value of corn and petro- 
leum has been accompanied by a corresponding appre- 
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There is still very little demand for money, and short 
loans during the week have only commanded about ros. 
per cent. Notwithstanding the better prospect of a 
revival of trade, it would be too much to expect just yet 
an improvement sufficient to have any material effect 
upon the rate of discount, and the existing inactivity in 
the money market will probably continue for some weeks 

r. 


longe 


The resumption of business on the Stock Exchange 
on Tuesday was marked by animation all round. Con- 
sols touched 105}, and Government securities generally 
were at higher prices. The Foreign Market was also 
very firm, especially as regards South American issues. 
Spanish successes in Cuba, as well as the cessation of sales 
from Paris, caused a substantial rise in the Spanish Four 
Per Cent Loan, and among other issues French Rentes 
omg $, and Italian, Bulgarian, and Mexican Six Per 

ent Stock } each, while the Chinese loans were, as a 
matter of course, in better favour. Home Railways, too, 
were influenced by the exceptionally good traffic returns 
of the Southern lines, and the American Market opened 
strong in response to an improved tone in New York. 
cate was also a renewal of activity in the Mining 

arket. 


This spirit, however, has not been maintained. On 
Wednesday the tendency, with few exceptions, was 
downwards. Home Government securities were all 
** flat,” and Consols lost something of the previous day's 
advance. In the Foreign Market the Chinese issues 
afforded the sole relief to a general depression, and 
Spanish, Italian, Mexican, and Bulgarian stocks were 
all sold at lower ae Probably the exceptional holiday 
traffic on British railways—the highest on record, we 
believe—had already been discounted, and the slight 
drop in Brighton and South-Eastern Deferred Stock may 
have been due to realizations by ‘‘ bulls.” American Rail- 
ways shared in the general dullness, although New York 
Central, Lake Shore, Southern Railway Preferred, ‘‘St. 
Paul,” Louisville and Nashville, North Pacific Preferred, 
and Denver Preferred shares still show a distinct 
advance on the prices of last week. The Canadian 
limes are also in better odour, probably because the 
heavy ‘‘ bear” account is not yet closed, for the Grand 
Trunk traffic return was far from satisfactory. The 
Mining Market has since Tuesday been fairly steady. 
In view of the enormous account open for the rise, 
speculators are no doubt wise in not forcing the pace 
until the results already achieved are more firmly estab- 
lished. The fluctuations in the shares of Allsopp’s 
Brewery have been more than usually spasmodic. 


We called attention to the fact some time ago that 
the German Emperor was trying to distinguish himself 
passing laws of a more than Draconian severity 
aimed at the suppression of the speculators on the 
Berlin Bourse. One law which he passed, we are told, 
provides that promoters shall be responsible for the 
success of their schemes during five years at least. 
The wily Hebrew, however, easily avoided this swinging 
blow of the German Emperor’s sword. Promoters in 
Berlin now, we understand, are one and all men of straw 
who affront responsibility with the desperate courage 
which is born of empty pockets. Another legislative 
enactment of the War Lord is still more amusing. All 
speculators on the Bourse have to register themselves, 
and pay a tax for the privilege, under penalty of being 
unable to recover the ‘‘ differences” that may be due to 
them. In consequence of this law the great speculators in 
Berlin now telegraph their orders to their correspondents 
in Paris and in London. Once again the warrior’s blowhas 
spent itself on empty air. The result of these mediaeval 
laws, however, threatens to be serious. Berlin is un- 
doubtedly losing the position it held some five years ago 
as the second Stock Exchange in the world. 


It is, of course, quite useless to compare the railway 
traffic returns for last week with those for the corre- 
ding week of last year; but a comparison with the 
returns for Holy Week in previous years is not without 
interest. The following are the figures for the Brighton, 
South-Eastern, and Great Eastern lines for the last 


four years: . 
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1893. 1894. 1895» 
Brighto 5 I 
South-Eastern - 46,565 42,892 48,561 
Great Eastern . 75,659 77,060 76,522 


Totals . 175,269 182,363 172,675 189,440 


Easter, it is true, fell very early last year, andin 1892, 
when Easter-day came in the middle of April, the weather 
was unsettled ; but there is a considerable gain even on 
the returns for 1893, which season was marked by brilliant 
weather. 


1892. 


According to the report of the committee of bond and 
stock holders of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, 
the present disastrous condition of the Company is not 

rimarily due to the bad state of trade in America and 
da, but to the reckless acquisition of subsidiary 
lines on extravagant terms. The report shows that 
during the ten years from 1883 to 1893 the fixed charges 
and rentals grew from £635,323 to £989,900, an 
increase of £354,577 or upwards of 55 per cent, while 
the net revenue of 1893, notwithstanding the abnormal 
receipts arising from the Chicago Exhibition, was actually 
less than in 1883 by some £72,000 (41,126,732 as against 
41,198,295). It is pointed out that the stockholders 
were induced to allow the board to acquire these sub- 
sidiary lines, not only ‘‘ by the sanguine statements of 
Sir Henry Tyler, all of which have turned out grievously 
incorrect,” but by a system of accounts ‘‘ by which the 
stockholders have over a long course of years been kept 
in ignorance of the real state of affairs.” Thus, it seems 
that £204,000 was advanced to the Chicago and Grand 
Trunk Company, for capital expenditure upon that line, 
without any security ; and in the accounts for 1894 this 
sum was included, without explanation of any sort, in an 
item of £590,665 for ‘‘ sundry outstanding accounts due 
to the Company.” Furthermore, the committee assert 
that it was impossible for any stockholder to ascertain 
from the reports and balance-sheets that other advances 
had been made to the Chicago and Grand Trunk Com- 
y to a very large amount, nearly the whole of which 
is unavailable as an asset. Several other examples are 
iven, pointing to deliberate concealment in the pubs 
lished accounts ; and it is impossible not to agree with 
the committee ‘‘ that the critical situation of the Com- 
pany requires a prompt and thorough change of policy 
and management, a reorganization of the board, and the 
election of a man of high character and proved financial 
ability to the office of president.” It is understood that 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson will consent to serve if he is 
invited to do so by a majority of the stockholders. 


The price of silver continues to advance. It is doubt- 
ful to what extent the requirements of China and Japan 
have already been discounted, but they will certainly be 
considerable, and it is quite possible that holders of silver 
will do well to await events before selling, even at 314. 


per oz. 
NEW ISSUES, &c. 


Tue AtcHison, TopeKA, AND SANTA Fe RaiLway 
Company. 


A plan for the reorganization of this Company has 
been approved by the New York and London committees 
and by Messrs. Hope & Co. for the Dutch holders and 
the joint executive committee formed by them in New 
York. Holders of the general mortgage bonds and the 
second mortgage bonds, classes A and B, and of the 
capital stock are invited to participate in this re- 
organization; but so far as a cursory examination 
enables us to judge, it seems likely to entail some loss 
on the unfortunate holders. We have not yet, however, 
examined the plan and the circumstances carefull 
enough to be able to judge of the scheme definitely. 
There is to be a ticket meeting of those interested at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, on Monday, 22 April, at 
12 o'clock, for the purpose of considering, and, if 
thought fit, of accepting, this plan of reconstruction. 

. We cannot help thinking that the holders of the 
general mortgage 4 per cent bonds might easily have 
insisted upon and obtained better terms. They are, we 
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understand, completely secured, and they should 
submit to be jobbed off with 75 per cent of their 
principal in new general mortgage 4 per cent gold 
bonds, which are certainly no better than those they are 
relinquishing. We say nothing of the extra 40 per cent 
romised them in 4 per cent adjustment bonds, “ bearing 
interest payable only out of net earnings, non-cumulatiye 
to 1 July, 1900, and cumulative after that date.” For 
the next five years at least these adjustment bonds 
be regarded as waste paper, and their future value, 
to those who understand how net earnings of American 
railways can be manipulated, must appear problematical, 
Moreover, the holders of second mortgage bonds, classes 
A and B, are asked to content themselves with non- 
cumulative preferred stock in the new Company, and 
rather than accept this, we should, if we were holders of 
these mortgage bonds, prefer foreclosure with all its 
expenses. A small bird in the hand is worth a great 
many in an American bush. Yet the names of the 
London bondholders’ committee are good names. Every 
one knows Mr. Herbert C. Mayhew, Mr. H. J. Chinnery, 
and Mr. Daniel Marks; and the secretary, Mr.F.P. Baxter, 
is widely esteemed. We can only suppose, in spite of 
appearances, that these gentlemen have done as well as 
they could for their clients. 


Tue RocHDALE AND MANOR BREWERY COMPANY, LiMiTED: 
An Over-CAPITALIZED CONCERN. 


We spoke last week of this Company with its £280,000 
of capital and yearly profits certified to be under £000, 
We pointed out that in the allotment of this capital 
411,000 remained to be accounted for, and we asked a 
question which we now reproduce : ‘‘Can it be that the 
Law Debenture Corporation, Limited, trustees for the 
first mortgage debenture holders, have charged £10,000 
or £11,000, or any portion of that sum, for underwriti 
the £120,000 4} per cent first mortgage debenture s 
that will be placed in their hands?” We have received 
no answer to this question, and now it becomes our duty 
to advise shareholders that they can insist upon getti 
an answer to our question. The ‘‘ waiver” clause, it is 
true, is in operation in the prospectus ; but that docu- 
ment also informed us that the Rochdale and Oldham 
Brewery Company, Limited, would pay all expenses up 
to allotment, and the cost of conveyancing, &c., save 
only the stamp duties and the solicitor’s charges. If 
this £11,000, or any part of it, were paid or promised 
to be paid as commission to the Law Debenture Corpo- 
ration, Limited, the sum must be regarded as an expense 
= to allotment, for which the Rochdale and Oldham 

rewery Company made themselves liable. 


Mininc DIFFICULTIEs IN WEST AUSTRALIA. 


At last we seem to have some trustworthy intelligence 
about the Coolgardie goldfields in Western Australia. 
An article has appeared in the Zimes dealing with the 
whole question of the gold in that field, and of the water 
supply, by a correspondent who is evidently well informed 
andimpartial. We reproduce his conclusions in his own 
words, for they bear out in an astonishing way the views 
that we have expressed more than once in these columns: 
‘*That the reefs are numerous and well defined, and that 
several individual discoveries are, at least near the sur- 
face, extremely rich, is also indisputable. Only develop- 
ment work, however, can prove the depth and the 
permanency of the lodes. At Coolgardie this develop- 
ment work is retarded by the remoteness of the gold- 
bearing area, the unproductiveness of the country and 
the consequent absence of settlement, the non-provision 
of railways and the resulting costliness of transport, and 
other similar causes. But there is another, and a stil} 
more serious, handicap to which the field is subjected— 
namely, the inadequate water supply. It may be granted 
that for the purpose of maintaining human life the diffi- 
culty has been solved by means of wells and condensers. 
But the problem remains of providing water in adequate 
amount for mining purposes.” Water for mining is now 
being purchased, it seems, at the ransom price of five 
shillings per hundred gallons, so that it is unprofitable 
to treat any but the richest stone. Wells, it seems, are 
not productive enough. The reservoir which has been 
constructed at Bayley’s Reward Mine ‘‘has up to the 
present proved all but useless.” In fact there seems to 
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be no icable way of getting water in sufficient 
tities save ‘‘ by pumping sea-water from Esperance 
Sy, 220 miles distant, and to an elevation of at least 
iso feet. ”~ Of course engineering science laughs at 
such difficulties as these. Petroleum is pumped through 
of miles of piping both in South-Eastern 

Russia and in the United States. The cost of laying 
down such piping and the necessary machines on the 
shores of Esperance Bay will be very large, and will 
got, we imagine, be readily undertaken till some mine 
or other is proved not only to have surface richness 


put depth of lode. 
Tue LONDONDERRY FIASco. 


The collapse of the Londonderry Gold Mine has given 
Colonel North and his fellow directors an opportunity of 
acting fairly and honestly, of which they have promptly 
availed themselves, to their exceeding credit. They are 
going to give back all the moneys subscribed by the 

blic. They wash to injure no one, we understand, 
through their mistake. In order to aid them in this 

iseworthy endeavour, we venture to point out that 
the people who subscribed directly for shares may be 
few in number and unimportant, as representing small 
sums of money; but certain other people have been 
sufferers to an enormous extent. We hear, for instance, 
that 5000 Londonderry shares were sold to a highly 
respectable but gullible French banker, together with a 
call of 45,000, and a further call of 45,000 more if the 
first lot were disposed of. The French banker at once 

ed the 50,000 shares, and pocketed his commission. 

e Gold Reef was exhibited, we believe, in the offices 
of the International Sleeping Car Company, just oppo- 
site the Opéra, to the delight of the dadauds and 
daneurs. As soon as the news came that the sealed-up 
golden hole had nothing in it, the Gold Reef was sent 
back to London, and Paris is now mourning the outward 
and visible sign of its disappointed speculations. The 
French banker’s brief moment of joy was succeeded by 
along remorse ; for French bankers have to be parti- 
cular. If one places a bad investment he is never for- 
given, and the French banker in question would forfeit 
the money he earned ten times over never to have heard 
of the Londonderry mine. Nor does the evil stop here. 
Some other French speculators, annoyed by the choice 
made of the banker, promptly sold bears of the London- 
derry stock, and these gentlemen are now squealing 
with fingers caught between the bark and the tree. 
The result is, we hear, that Londonderry shares are being 
quoted at twice the price in Paris that they would fetch 
in London. Is the Colonel going to restore reputation 
to the unfortunate banker, and does he intend to salve 


the wounds of the unlucky speculator ? 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE STORY OF “ McNEILL’S ZAREBA.” 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
15 April, 1895. 

Sir,—I have read in your issue of Saturday last 
the letter of Captain Duncan McNeill upon the battle of 
Tofrek, or ‘‘ McNeill’s Zareba,” fought in the Eastern 
Soudan on 22 March, 1885. 

As I was present at that battle and throughout the 
campaign (in the capacity of special correspondent of 
the 7imes), perhaps you will permit me to make a few 
temarks upon Captain McNeill’s communication. 

Far be it from me, a civilian, to presume to judge the 
conduct of his gallant brother, Sir John McNeill, or of 
Sir John’s superior officer, Sir Gerald Graham. Braver 
and kinder men do not wear her Majesty’s uniform. But 
when Captain McNeill, or any one, says that the attack 
on the zareba (such as it was, for it was not half built 
when the attack was delivered) was “‘not a surprise,” 
he gives utterance to an assertion with which, I venture 
to think, not a single man who was present will agree. 

The battle of Tofrek was one of the most critical, 
desperate, and sanguinary engagements in which the 
British army was ever en The fighting, to be 
Sure, lasted only twenty minutes, but within that time 
the losses were: 
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British killed, wounded, and missing . 41 

Enemy’s loss in killed alone . 
I believe that ma | more of our camel-drivers and 
followers were killed than were set down in the returns, 
and that the total loss on both sides was certainly not 
less than 2000. This is at the rate of a hundred casual- 
ties a minute. Within the same time over 500 camels 
(each of which cost the country £20) were destroyed by 
ay enemy or by our own fire. 

our facts instantly rise to m in i 

Captain McNeill’s letter 

Gr) That the gunboat Dolphin was firing heavy guns 
all the morning into the bush on our right front while 
the force under Sir John McNeill was marching from 
Suakin into the desert to ‘‘ establish a zareba on the road 
to Tamai.” 

(2) That a Mahdist banner, gallantly borne by one of 
the dervishes who led the enemy’s charge, was planted 
upon the top of our Gatling gun sandbag redoubt (un- 
finished at the time) at the south-west corner of the 
zareba, and that Captains Newman and Romilly, of the 
Royal Engineers, and every man in the redoubt were 
then and there slain. 

(3) That more than 100 of the enemy, armed only with 
sword and spear, penetrated into the interior of that 
typo of the triple zareba which was intended to be 

eld, and afterwards was held, by the Berkshire (the 49th) 
Regiment, and were there killed in a hand-to-hand fight 
so close and so fierce that the Colonel himself e 
brother) had to dispose of several of his assailants wi 
his revolver. 

(4) That the entire distance between the zareba and 
Suakin, six miles, was strewn with the dead bodies of 
those of our men who were cut off from the main body 
and driven in headlong flight towards the town. Here 
and there a hamstrung camel patiently awaited the coup 
de grace, or a mule lay dead with the ammunition boxes 
still slung to him. The whole route was littered with 
the débris of a dispersed transport train. 

If these four facts do not contain the history of a sur- 
prise, then there never was a more remarkable instance 
of a reductio ad absurdum. 
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Enemy s aMack 


Captain McNeill says: ‘‘ Had not the rath [it was the 
17th Native Infantry] given way, hardly a man would 
have been lost.” The 17th Native Infantry, as I very 
well know, seeing that I was immediately behind them 
when the enemy burst upon us, were outside the zareba, 
facing south. The order given to them (as it undoubt- 
edly was given when the 5th Lancer vedettes came gallop- 
ing in with the enemy at their heels) to stand to arms, 
was simultaneous with the enemy's charge. A swarm of 
swordsmen and spearmen suddenly burst out of the 
bush and went straight at the 17th. Atthe same moment, 
or very shortly after, the entire bush a// round the whole 
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British position was alive with Arabs ; every face of the 
three zarebas was attacked with the most desperate 
gallantry ; every one of the three zarebas half finished, 
or only just begun, was entered by the brave men who 
led the enemy’s first charge. Captain McNeill does not 
seem to be aware of these painful facts. As for the 17th, 
they could not face the musi¢, the terrific scream which 
burst upon the air at the moment of attack, and which 
those who heard it will never forget, and they broke and 
fled; the gallant Beverhoudt was killed within a few 
yards of me in an attempt to rally his men, and in the 
next moment the whole space which had been marked 
out for the central zareba, and where the water casks and 
biscuit boxes were stored, became a hideous chaos of 
demoralized men, shouting and firing in the air, frantic 
camels and mules struggling, plunging, kicking, while 
through the immense cloud of thick dust which marked 
the course of the stampede, the forms of the Hadendowa 
warriors flitted like armed spectres, hacking, hewing, 
thrusting. Many of us were swept along in that terrible 
rush; some were forced clear through the northern 
zareba out into the bush, and so towards the town: 
‘these could only save themselves by swiftest flight. 1 
heard some one shout, ‘‘ They’re on us!” and I had 
just time to say to my friend with whom I had made the 
voyage to Suakin, ‘‘ Mount, G——,, mount quick!” when 
I was jerked out of my own saddle by the cord which 
joined two camels (a cord with the power of a catapult !) 
dashed to the ground, and then galloped over by a mule! 
Dragged along by the reins some yards, I struggled to 
my feet, half blinded, got into the saddle, put my horse 
(an excellent beast which I had bought from Major 
Collins of the Berkshire) at the (fortunately for me) in- 
completed hedge of the Marines zareba, and, having 
landed inside—found the enemy there also! swinging 
sword, and hurling spear, while Walter Paget, of the ///us- 
trated London News, was calmly making an admirable 
sketch of a single combat between a Hadendowa swords- 
man and a poor little Tommy Atkins of the Commissariat. 
Tommy was doing his best with his regulation sword 
(made in Germany ?) against the tremendous two-handed 
side-long sweeps dealt out by the swordsman, but it 
occurred to him to deliver cut No. 7, which, much to the 
surprise, probably, of both combatants, cut the Arab’s 
head down through the skull. Next moment poor 
Tommy himself fell dead at our feet, shot through the 
lungs by our own fire, I think, from the rallying square 
of a detachment of the Berkshire which had been caught 
outside, and was being desperately and incessantly 
charged by the enemy. 

Meanwhile, the Berkshire, and we in the Marines 
zareba, were firing terrific volleys zn/o our own transport 
animals, behind and among which the enemy was in great 
force. A sight it was to see those poor beasts, stung by 
the deadly hail, rear their great bodies into the air! 
In the Berkshire zareba, at the diagonally opposite end 
of the position, the hand-to-hand fight was in full swing. 
The Gatling gun redoubt had been rushed by the enemy, 
all our poor fellows near it slain, and the Berkshire 
working parties who had run towards their stacked 
rifles, which were between them and the charging enemy 
(a notable deed!), were fighting hard, bayonet and 
bullet v. spear and sword. Not a man of the enemy got 
out of the zareba alive ; they died there, a hundred brave 
men and more, under the shadow of the sacred banner 
which they had planted on the redoubt. 

After twenty minutes of this desperate fighting a// 
round the sarebas, the Martini-Henry got the upper 
hand and the attack died away. Even had the 17th 
stood its ground the action must have been a very 
fiercely contested one, owing to the suddenness and 
determination of the attack; and our loss must have 
been considerable. Had the enemy been kind enough 
to let us know the precise moment they were going to 
attack us with their swords and spears, and had the 
British army been drawn up in battle array with its 
breechloaders to meet the attack, I agree with Captain 
McNeill that we might ‘‘hardly have lost a man,” perhaps 
not even a mule. But the surprise was complete. 

Captain McNeill speaks of the action as the ‘‘ most 
successful one of the campaign.” In truth it was 
Kadpeia vien—a Cadmzan victory. As exemplifying the 

valour of the British fighting man, officer or private, it 
was successful ; but from the point of view that generals 
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should have some knowledge of the science of war, it 
cannot be regarded as a signal illustration of a successful 
battle. Captain McNeill’s assertion that some hours 
after the force started from the town precise information 
was received at headquarters of large bodies of the 
enemy being massed at our objective point, but that no 
information to this effect was sent to Sir John McNeij 
is a very serious one which may be left to Sir G, 
Graham to answer. But even if neither heliograph 
nor mounted messenger were used, there was the 
Dolphin's big gun banging away all the time; there, 
before our eyes, were the columns of dust shot up inte 
the air by the bursting shells, whirling and danci 
fantastically before our very eyes like vast desert. 
wraiths starting up to warn us of our danger. 

Enough and more than enough has been said to 
establish the fact that the attack was a surprise, a dis. 
astrous surprise ; but if it is necessary I can summon 
other witnesses. The question, Who was responsible 
for it? is not so easy to establish. Major de Cosson 
calls attention to the following points: (1) When the 
force marched out of Suakin only one squadron of 
cavalry was told off to scout in front of no less than five 
battalions of infantry and other details, such as marching 
in two squares, one of which enclosed a very large and 
valuable convoy. There is evidence to show that Sir 
John McNeill was much dissatisfied with this arrange- 
ment, but did not actually apply for more cavalry, 
Should a general, if he finds that he has not sufficient 
cavalry to scout efficiently, follow the example of Oliver 
Twist and ask for more? On the other hand, a general 
may be perfectly justified in considering that he is dis- 
playing a more soldier-like spirit if he raises no question 
about the force given him and simply does the best he 
can with it. (2) It may be asked, ought a general, if 
his military instinct tells him that a halting ground is in 
a dangerous situation, consent to remain there? Major 
de Cosson thinks not ; the leader, he says, is entirely re- 
sponsible for the position he takes up. ‘‘ Of the wisdom 
of halting where we did there can be little doubt ; had 
we gone on the disaster would have been more serious. 
Even when the work was progressing most busily 
nobody was far away from his place, and I believe that 
had five minutes clear notice been given of the approach 
of the enemy, the whole force could have been disposed 
to resist attack without much loss.” Then Major de 
Cosson dwells upon the serious error in sending so 
small a cavalry force, and in the terrible mistake made 
by the vedettes in not firing their carbines when they 
perceived the enemy advancing. It is against the 
traditions of cavalry that vedettes should fire—traditions 
adapted to European warfare; but here, in a thick bush, 
among sudden, deadly, swift-footed savages ! 

My own opinion is : That not sufficient importance was 
attached by the General in command, or his colleagues, 
to the ample warning of the coming attack, which was in 
the hands of the Intelligence Department at Suakin 
many days before the battle; that Sir Gerald Graham 
and Sir John McNeill underrated the dash and daring 
of the enemy—otherwise, the former would not have 
sent out with the fighting force so enormous and un- 
wieldy a convoy, and the latter would not have consented 
to go with so small a force of cavalry; that all the 
generals and officers of the force were permeated by 
that reckless, happy-go-lucky idea of conducting warfare 
which is characteristic of their race, and which, while 
not redounding to the military reputation of the leaders, 
has certainly given the rank and file many magnificent 
opportunities of showing ¢hezr quality. 

Finally, I would express my conviction that the real 
responsibility for the disastrous but glorious surprise at 
McNeill’s zareba, and for the general collapse and failure 
of the entire expedition, rests with those who were im 
authority at the time zz England. The Suakin Expedi- 
tion of 1885 and its conduct throughout were marked 
by stupidity—that kind of stupidity against which the 
gods themselves contend in vain.—Yours faithfully, 

WENTWORTH HuysHeE, 


a Correspondent of the 7imes with 
Gerald Graham's Field Force in 1885. 


[We think that the readers of this account will not 
require us to justify further our condemnation of Sir 
John McNéeill's generalship.—Ed. S. 2.] 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. S. R. CROCKETT’S LATEST. 


« Bog-Myrtle and Peat.” By S. R. Crockett. London : 
liss, Sands & Foster. 1895. 


R. CROCKETT has “gathered,” so he says, 
M “from the years 1889 to 1895 "—whatever that 
may mean—a number of very indifferent short 
stories, most of which have some casual connection with 
the province of Galloway. Mr. Crockett has so many 
admirers that he will forgive our dissent when we marvel 
at his fame. The reviewer is not a Scotchman, and may 
jose some subtle quality through that misfortune. These 
stories appear to his eyes to be simply failures in adapta- 
tion. ‘‘Saint Lucy of the Eyes,” for instance, is mainly Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s gallant adventurer—with Stevenson’s 
drowsy woman with the feline eyes, Poe’s horror of 
whiteness (upon which Mr. Hudson has enlarged) and 
other reminiscences worked in. ‘‘ Fenwick Major’s Little 
Un,” again, is a ‘‘ manly” story in the vein of Sims: 
“Three cheers for the little wife, I say. What are you 
fellows snuffling at there ? Why can’t you cheer?” (We 
give it up.) Barrie has evidently most to answer for in 
the humorous sketches. Mr. Crockett has still to learn 
not to snivel at his own essays in pathos, nor to be 
alarmed at his own bogle stories. In another place he 
tells an extremely silly story about ‘‘ Seven Dead Men,” 
and proceeds: ‘‘ This was the story we told, and there 
was not a face among the audience that did not blanch.” 
It needs a strong story to carry that rider. It makes a 
weak one absurd. Poe explained all that to Lever years 
hgert from the fact that the stories are mostly lengthy 
(for their matter), pointless, and ill told, Mr. Crockett 
writes a kind of rheumatic English that is at times 
positively painful. It is the one thing unquestionably 
his. He is afflicted with a few deservedly obsolete 
words. An irresistible impulse makes him use them, 
an equally irresistible persuasion that not one reader in 
a hundred will understand them, forces him to add the 
meaning in brackets. At a moving moment each man 
grasps his ‘‘jockteleg.” Then the action is suspended 
while Mr. Crockett explains that he means ‘the 
smuggler’s sheath knife.” He writes, too, of ‘‘ that 
inbred belief of Galloway in itself, which the ill affected 
and envious nominate its conceit”; he tells us ‘‘ no man 
could climb that mural precipice and live,” meaning 
not a huge wall, but simply just a common precipice ; 
and remarks, @ da Chadband, in his preface, ‘‘ the 
imagination of my heart is left unto me desolate.” 
And so on, and so on. The italics are, of course, 
ours. 

He asserts in this preface that he really has dreams 
and ideas of his own, but that they leave him when he 
awakes—‘‘ as the rosy fingers of the dawn me/¢ and the 
broad day fares forth, the vision fades.” This perhaps 
partly explains Mr. Crockett’s variegated matter. e 
offers, indeed, the present miscellany as an attempt to 
gather this ‘‘fairy gold” of his dreams. That is cer- 
tainly not at all how it strikes us. ‘Fairy gold” 
indeed, and ‘‘ The Book of my Youth, of my Love, and 
of my Heart!” Goto, Mr. Crockett! One must live, 
perhaps, and even write miscellanies, but one need not 
give oneself airs of that sort. It provokes a reviewer 
to be hard on you. 

A special appeal is made to the patriotic Scot 
by Mr. Ardrew Lang’s stirring ballad of Kenmure. 
“The heather’s in a blaze, Willie,” it runs, and, 
though dealing with Kenmures chiefly, conjures up a 
vision in the mind of the imaginative reader of in- 
numerable ministers rising to the tune of ‘‘ Remember 
R. L. S., Willie, Remember fair Barrie,” and taking 
their pens and fortunes in their hands for the sake of 
“fairy gold.” In a note Mr. Crockett thanks Mr. Lang 
for thus spicing ‘‘ the plain fare here set out in honour 
of the ancient Free Province.” The present reviewer 
cannot help doubting whether Mr. has really 


read these stories he has so kindly introduced. The 
longest of them (78 pp.), ‘‘in honour of the ancient 
Free Province,” is Italian, and has absolutely nothing to 
do with Galloway except that the hero claims to have 
been born there. The next is a story of the Commune, 
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told by a German waiter to (‘‘in honour of the ancient 
Free Province”) a Galloway man. John Arniston, hero 
of the next in order, was a Fleet Street journalist who 
robbed a postman in London (‘‘ in honour of the ancient 
Free Province”). Honour indeed to the ancient Free 
Province! Some enterprising medicine vendor with a 
drug on hand might do worse than test local patriotism 
with ‘‘Galloway pills”—a copy of a special ballad 
round each box—‘‘in honour of the ancient Free 
Province.” One cannot help admiring the sturdy 
patriotism that makes this kind of book a commercial 
success. 


AN IDEAL SPORTSMAN. 


‘*Sir Samuel Baker: a Memoir.” By T. Douglas 
Murray and A. Silva White. London: Macmillan 


& Co. 1895. 


J HAT the new continent of America was to the 
England of Queen Elizabeth, the unknown interior 
of Africa has been to the England of Queen Victoria. 
Each new continent in turn has afforded scope for the 
development of the national characteristics of courage, 
perseverance, resourcefulness, and for the satisfaction 
of the national passion for adventure. It is true, broadly 
speaking, that in men of action, as well as in men of 
letters, only a faint and shadowy resemblance can be 
traced between this age of decadence, ‘‘this ghastly, 
thin-faced time of ours,” and ‘‘ the spacious times of 
great Elizabeth,” that lusty old world still in the heyday 
of its vigour—with its Shakespeare and his circle of 
Immortals, to represent the life of letters, and its Humfrey 
Gilbert and Richard Grenville, not to speak of Raleigh, 
and Drake, and Hawkins, to represent the life of 
adventure. 

Strange to say, it is in our adventurers, not in our 
poets, that we approach nearest to the men of those da 
of England’s greatness; for Gordon is certainly 
equal, we should be inclined to say the superior, of 


Humfrey Gilbert ; and the noblest figure except Living- - 


stone in the list of our African explorers, Sir Samuel 
Baker, is not unworthy of a place among the stout 
adventurers of Elizabethan England. Born in 1821, 
Samuel White Baker had the blood of a fighting sea- 
captain in his veins, for his grandfather, Valentine 
Baker, gave up his career in the Royal Navy to take 
the command of a privateer which he himself equipped, 
and in which he fought in 1782 a French frigate double 
the size of his sloop, and forced the man-of-war ta 
strike her flag. Baker’s adventurous nature, rest- 
less in its quest of active employment, tried more 
than one occupation before he found the life-work 
for which he was made. His eight years’ labour of 
agricultural development in the colony of Newera Eliya 
in Ceylon; his work of railway enterprise in Turkey; 
but, above all, his devotion to the pursuit of big- 
game, had acted as a preparation when, at nearly forty 
years of age, he set his face for Africa, entering the yet 
unexplored interior by the old waterway of the Nile. 
He went out in the main as a sportsman ; but the sports- 
man, as in the case of Selous, soon developed into the 
explorer. After making himself acquainted with the 


Abyssinian tributaries of the Nile, he started again, | 
accompanied by an ideal wife for an explorer, to meet ° 


Speke and Grant returning from the sa stag | of the 
Victoria Nyanza. Meeting with and parting from the 
two successful travellers at Gondokoro, Baker continued 
his expedition under almost overwhelming difficulties, 
actually worked his way on to the kingdom of Unyoro, 
and discovered what he supposed to be the second 
source of the Nile, a large body of water which he 
named Albert Nyanza, though he just missed discover- 
ing the great Ruwenzori mountains when within easy 
reach of them. . 

Returning to England, where his achievements re- 
ceived the very inadequate acknowledgment of knight- 
hood, he lived chiefly in Norfolk for four years, and then, 
in 1869, the Khedive appointed him to be Governor- 
General of the country of the Equatorial Nile, with a 

cial commission to suppress the slave-trade. 

Here Baker believed he had found a work worth 
doing, and went, sanguine of complete success, to the 
enterprise in which he was to be followed by Gordon. 
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But he had miscalculated the of an ancient 
institution. The slave-trade had its roots in Egypt, 
from whence came a steady demand which ensured the 
continuance of the supply. In spite of the Khedive’s 
commission to Baker, Egypt itself was unaffected in its 
attitude towards the slave-trade, while the slave-trade 
was so vitally connected with the trade in ivory that the 
whole commercial interests of the Equatorial Provinces 
were united in maintaining it. The Egyptian officials 
threw every obstacle in the way of Baker’s attempts to 
abolish the slave-trade, and Baker himself was forced at 
last to recognize the futility of his efforts, though it was 
not till a later date that he perceived the only policy that 
could really extirpate this nefarious traffic. 

Baker, though beaten by the slave-trade, was other- 
wise successful, his fearless and at the same time 
friendly and peaceable attitude making him extra- 
ordinarily attractive to and popular with the bolder 
mative tribes, with whom personality counts for so 
much. He annexed and occupied, if one can use the 
term, the vast regions of the Equatorial Nile up to and 
including Unyoro, from the throne of which kingdom 
he deposed the treacherous ie not without help 
from Mtesa, King of Uganda. His brilliant conduct 
of this expedition shows Baker’s powers as a leader of 
men and a master of native warfare and diplomacy at 
their highest. 

In 1873 Baker resigned, and in 1874 settled down at 
Sandford Orleigh, in South Devon. His life-work was 
done, but his interest remained keen in Egypt and the 
East, and his views, marked by experience and common- 
sense, may be studied with advantage to-day. Here is 
his eminently practical plan for crushing the slave-trade, 
from a letter written in 1884: ‘‘ Nothing will ever sup- 
= the slave-hunting of the White Nile regions unless 

ngland shall assume the supreme command in Egypt. 

Then—emancipate all slaves after twelve months’ 
notice; introduce a Vagrant Act, compel them to labour, 
otherwise they will become vagabonds. Organize an 
institution for female slaves, from which they may be 
hired as servants ; let a proclamation be issued declaring 
slave-hunting or conveyance of a cargo of slaves to be 
ol hang about a dozen of the principals, not the 

ttle men who are the employés,” &c. 

Baker’s letters, indeed, are the most valuable part of 
a very valuable book. They embody the experience of 
a life, and, especially when he criticizes the Porte and 
prospects of reform in the Turkish provinces, are, coming 
as they do from a friend of the Ottoman Empire, weighty 
and to the point. ‘‘We should,” he writes after the 
Treaty of Berlin, ‘‘znsis¢ upon the immediate appointment 
of certain English Governors in the chief provinces of 
Asia Minor. Such a decision would save the Ottoman 
Empire from destruction, and would at the same time 
check the influence of Russia.” The opportunity was, 
of course, lost, and now we are confronted by the 
shocking results of Turkish misgovernment in Armenia. 
Had we struck while the iron was hot, and insisted on 
the appointment of British administrators, we should 
have stopped the recurrence of the atrocities and put an 
end to the anarchy and misery which everywhere follows 
Mohammedan government like its shadow. 

**T would never,” says Baker in the same letter, 
““*believe any Oriental, or trust to any promise 
made by the Turks.” While admitting the force of 
this criticism, one is obliged to reflect that our own 
system of y government has its drawbacks ; for here 
we have Sir Edward Grey using courageous words with 
regard to possible French interference with our interests 
and the interests of Egypt on the head waters of the 
Nile, while not a penny is spent, not a man or gun 
despatched to occupy the vast regions we claim, which, 
for want of effective occupation, may one day be the 
means of drawing us into a war with France, and all 
because the party in office hope to postpone the trifling 
expenditure that would be necessary, and to leave to 
their political opponents the supposed disadvantage of 
sending the expedition and paying the bill. 

_ When Gordon was sent out, Baker freely placed his 
experience at his disposal, and the letters.of the great 
African explorer to the hero of Khartoum are not the 
least interesting feature of the book. 

Here a word may be said for the ability and discrimi- 
ciation with which Mr. T. Douglas Murray and his co- 
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editor have dealt with their subject ; though it must by 
admitted that it would have been difficult to fail wig, 
such ample and excellent materials for their memoir o 
the great explorer and sportsman. 

Cool, courageous, resourceful, never so much at ease 
as when in action, Baker was, in truth, a model explorer. 
Like the Elizabethan adventurers in his steady daring ang 
resolute grappling with difficulties, he was also like them 
in his grandly chivalrous attitude towards the natives 
‘*It requires,” he writes after his return from Lake Alber 
to Khartoum, “‘ great tact and patience to avoid comi 
into conflict with them [the natives] ; but thankful I am 
to say that never at any negro have I pulled trigger, 
thus I have no blood on my hands. e have been 
attacked twice, and the sentry at night was once obli 
to shoot a man ; but I have always abstained from fi 
eyen when the arrows were whizzing over us. . 4 
would not condescend to fire at a poor devil of a Savage 
except in an extremity.” 

:If one may agree with Stobzus that happiness means 
vigorous and successful activity in all your undertakings, 
Baker, the successful explorer and sportsman, was 4 
happy man ; but he had other and rarer good fortune, 
which greatly adds to the interest he excites : the sym. 
pathetic companionship of his second wife, who accom. 
panied him in his explorations, and than whom, to a 
Fielding’s language, no one has possessed a faithfuller 
or braver friend. The courage and perseverance of 
this goodly English gentleman were equalled by the 
fearless bearing and fortitude of his trusty comrade 
who was also his devoted wife. 

Pleasant it is, tired with the morbid introspection, the 
egomania and hysterical outpourings of the new women 
with whom novelists of their own sex have been recently 
flooding the book market, to let one’s eyes rest on this 
simple and true woman voyaging quietly at her husband's 
side into the darkness of the unknown continent ; and 
it may, we think, be reasonably conjectured that Sir 
Samuel Baker owes not a little of that fair fame for 
chivalry and humanity which distinguishes him from 
other and more widely advertised explorers, to the 
influence of ‘‘the Morning Star,” as the natives of Un 
yoro called her, the companion of his wanderings and 
the sharer of the danger and difficulty, and therefore, 
injustice, of the honour of his adventurous and memor- 
able career. ‘‘On arrival at Fatiko,” writes her hus- 
band, ‘‘ she was in a storm of bullets. She has always 
been my prime minister to give good counsel in moments 
of difficulty and danger.” 

The editors of this memoir of Baker have taken care 
that his reputation as an explorer and administrator 
should not suffer eclipse by his fame as a hunter of big- 
game; for they have given but a part of a single chapter, 
out of thirty-three which compose the book, to this side 
of his life, so prominent and important as a matter of fact. 
This suppression, though natural, sins against our 
sense of proportion. e love of big-game hunting 
took Baker to Ceylon, sent him into untrodden Africa, 
and, even after he retired to the seclusion of Sandford 
Orleigh, was strong enough, as late as 1880, to carry 
the veteran explorer to India, where his unerring aim 
accounted, in this and other visits, for twenty-two tigers, 
without, we are assured, a miss. in, Baker’s career as 
a writer began with his “‘ Rifle and Hound in Ceylon,” 
published in 1853, and the last considerable work from 
his pen was ‘‘ Wild Beasts and their Ways,” published 
in 1890. 

The truth is, Baker was an ideal sportsman, who be 
came the greatest of the African explorers of our day 
largely through the natural pluck, tenacity, and resource 
which had been developed to the utmost in the hunting 
of big-game. Sport, as understood by him, was not mere 
slaughter, but a succession of duels between the sports 
man and his game, in which the nicest and most chi 
rous regard forfair-play prevented the taking of any meam 
advantage. 
to be as finely chivalrous as he was in his encounters 
with hostile natives. He had the highest opinion of the 
valuable educative influence, especially for the soldier, 
of the pursuit of dangerous game. It is not surprising 
that, in the scanty space the editors of the present 
volume have allowed themselves to sketch this side of 
Baker’s remarkable personality, we miss much that caf 
be ill spared; for instance, the genuine delight with 
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which he chronicles a ‘‘ beautifully correct” shot, and 
the curious yet perfectly unaffected tenderness with 
which he speaks of the little Fletcher-rifle, which ‘‘ ac- 

ied me like a faithful dog throughout my journey 
of nearly five years to the Albert Nyanza.” 


THE PASSING OF MARY STUART. 


“The Tragedy of Fotheringay.” Founded on the Journal 
of D. Bourgoing, Physician to Mary Queen of Scots, 
and on unpublished MS. documents. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott. London: A. & C. Black. 1895. 


F the Salic Law had ever commended itself to the 
| English people, the history of the Tudor period 
would have been entirely changed. As it is, however, 
the tale of Mary Stuart and Queen Elizabeth imports a 
tragic comedy of womanhood into the sober page of 
sixteenth-century government. For it can scarcely be 
questioned that the bitter hatred which urged Eliza- 
beth to do her rival to death was far more the enmity 
of one woman for another than of a Queen for a 
sister sovereign. In the first place, Elizabeth was quite 
cever enough to discern Mary’s mental superiority, 
and it may also have been that she—the vainest of 

ew weary of listening to panegyrics on her 
rival’s loveliness. Of two haters, moreover, there is 
always one who hates while the other is merely forced 
into a position of antagonism, and that one was Eliza- 
beth. That Mary, who possessed something of the sim- 
plicity of a great nature, neither disliked the Queen of 
England nor suspected her sentiments toward herself may 
be assumed from her persistence in claiming England's 
hospitality in defiance of the counsels of her friends. 

It was not, however, as a guest but as a prisoner 
that Mary learned Elizabeth’s mind concerning her, 
through eighteen years of captivity which ended on the 
scaffold. The incidents of the closing scenes, from her 
installation at Fotheringay till her burial at Peterborough, 
now form the subject of a volume compiled by the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott from the journal of Bourgoing, 
who acted as physician to Queen Mary during her 
captivity, and various hitherto unpublished manuscripts. 
The desire of the editor seems to be solely confined to 
proving Mary’s undoubted devotion to the Catholic 
cause, and little attempt is made to discover the extent 
to which these documents may illuminate our conception 
ofher character. Bourgoing began to keep his journal 
in 1586, about the time when the discovery of the 
Babington plot had added fuel to the flame of Elizabeth’s 
resentment. But it was not until her removal to 
Fotheringay, to be there brought to trial for complicity 
in this conspiracy, that Bourgoing had anything 
momentous to chronicle. At first, Mary refused to meet 
her accusers—forty-eight of them, the flower of the 
English nobility—but afterwards, fearing her persistence 
would merely consign her to secret murder instead of 
public execution, she consented ‘‘ to answer to that accu- 
sation only which touches on the life of Queen Elizabeth.” 
Of the actual trial Bourgoing made a minute record, and 
as we read it the strange scene lives again. Around the 
great chamber sit the forty-eight: Burleigh, with the 
heart of a bully, and Walsingham, of the light fantastic 
toe, first of their number, and both implacable foes of 
the solitary woman whose fair presence and fluent 
tongue enabled her to refute their brusque indictments 
in mellifluous phrases which only serve to 
their distrust. The death sentence was, moreover, a 
foregone conclusion, though ‘‘ Good Queen Bess,” who 
invariably lacked the courage of her crimes, delayed the 
signing of the warrant in the hope that Mary’s jailer 
would relieve her of the responsibility. But Sir Amyas 

t was a cautious man, and retained, it may be, 
some vestige of honour, though he certainly cherished 
no sympathy for his royal prisoner. His scruples were, 

ever, strong enough to save the Queen of Scats from 
the assassin’s dagger, and so the last act of the tragedy 
was played out to its dramatic end. 

At the hour of its enactment, however, the only person 
who realized its dramatic possibilities was the victim 

lf. Never for one moment did Mary Stuart forget 
that in her veins flowed the blood “oh two lines of 
kings whose divine right to rule a race, thwarted, found 
in the perfect governance of herself a sovereign satis- 
faction. That superb arrogance, the heritage of the 
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Stuart-Guise spirit which, concentrated by years of 
inertia, became the master passion of Mary Stuart’s 
life, served her better towards this end than even her 
zeal for the Holy Catholic Faith, fervent as that was, 
Before her inflexible will, which bent death itself to her 
honour and glory, every trace of a woman’s natural 
weakness vanished, although the grace and sweetness 
of womanhood remained to embarrass the enemies who 
watched her last hour, and to rouse the impassioned 
sympathy of posterity throughout all ages. The part 
she had to play, better than any had played it before her, 
intoxicated her soul and absorbed her energies. The 
details of the drama, not the craven fear of death, en- 
grossed her last thoughts, for there was in Mary Stuart, 
as in all great characters, the power of adopting a pose 
and acting up to it. If she could not reign a queen she 
could at least die a queen, and prove thereby how a 
beautiful death may colour the page of history when the 
lives of sovereigns dully imagined and profitably spent 
inspire naught but the coldest chronicle. 

So died Mary Stuart—a great woman. And if any 
should be disposed to find in the tradition of her imperial 
beauty the sum total of her greatness, let them read the 
letters of farewell written during the days that elapsed 
between the word of her doom and its fulfilment. 
Several are addressed to Elizabeth and others, includ- 
ing one to his Holiness the Pope, and one to the Duke of 
Guise which runs thus : ‘‘ My good Cousin,—You whom 
a as dearest to me in the world, I bid _— adieu, 

ing ready, thro unjust ju ent, to put to a 
death of thanks be to God, 
has ever suffered, still less one of my quality; but, my 
good cousin, praise God for it, as I was useless in the 
world for the cause of God and His Church being in the 
state I was, and I hope my death will testify to my con- 
stancy in the faith, and my readiness to die for the up- 
holding and restoration of the Catholic Church in this 
unhappy island. And although no executioner has ever 
before dipped his hand in our blood, be not ashamed of 
it, my dear friend, for the condemnation of heretics and 
enemies of the Church (and who have no jurisdiction 
over me, a free queen) is profitable before God for the 
children of His Church. . . . 1 recommend to you then 
my poor servants, the discharge of my debts, and I beg 
you to have some annual obit founded for my soul, not 
at your expense, but please make the necessary solicita- 
tions and give the orders which shall be required. And 
you shall understand my intentions by these my poor 
desolate servants, eye-witnesses of this my last tragedy.” 
All are masterpieces of English prose—prose with a dig- 
nity and a cadence in it even rarer now than it was then. 
These letters express, with consummate art, all the cold 
passion of her nature, her unwavering pride in her royal 
right and in the truth of the Catholic Church. Pity for 
herself she has none; that and all other human emotion 
is swallowed up in the ecstasy of ‘‘ this my last tragedy.” 
She sees herself ‘‘a queen who has been called very 
Christian, and who dies a Catholic and destitute of all 
means,” and before the dramatic intensity of this end 
life itself has lost its savour. To each correspondent 
she commends her ‘‘ poor desolate servants” almost in 
the same words, although months elapse between the 
letters, which seems to indicate a certain rigidity of soul 
and an almost masculine poverty of epithet. After reading 
Bourgoing’s diary and her own letters, obviously her own 
from a sentence complaining that she had not ‘‘ one soli- 
tary person to aid me to make very rough copies and to 
write from my dictation,” it seems possible that history 
has hitherto magnified her physical attractions at the 
expense of her mental attainments, urged thereto by 
the romance of the tragedy she played so well. The 
portrait and the medallion included in this volume have 
more of masculine energy than feminine charm in the 
high forehead and clear-cut features that bear little 
resemblance either to the portrait at Holyrood or 
Clouet’s picture, which, although painted in the flower 
of her youth, lacks both loveliness and allurement. 
But if the impotence of the artist has cast a doubt upon 
her legendary beauty, her letters alone are sufficient 
proof of her intellectual superiority not only to Elizabeth, 
but to any of those into whose hand fortune delivered 
her. And if her greatness served her rather for death 
than for life, it has still sufficed to weave around her 
memory the shroud of an immortal romance. 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AS A PARLOUR 
GAME, 


“*The Source and Mode of Solar Energy throughout 
the Universe.” By I. W. Heysinger, M.A., M.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 1895. 


I? is not all of us who can give our time exclusively to 
scientific investigations, and join in the great game 
of scientific research. Yet as one sits by the fire of a 
winter evening and reads of this great discovery and 
that, and the praises of this or that great leader, the 
itch of speculation is apt to be aroused. And asa result 
we now have to consider seriously a new species of 
books that will no doubt in time have its own specialists 
and collectors, and which to an irresponsible reviewer 
reads delightfully enough, books which embody the 
results of this new amusement for the more serious 
classes: ‘‘research-elle,” we might call it on the 
analogy, which will at once occur to every one, of 
bagatelle, or, perhaps, more correctly, ‘‘ researchette.” 

It seems a fascinating occupation; though at present, 
of course, many of its discoveryettes are crude enough. 
There seems to be a need of sympathetic criticism ; and 
its workers—excluded by the narrowness and prejudice 
of legitimate scientific investigators from making use of 
the ordinary channels of communication—might very 
well consider the advisability of having a Royal Society 
of their own, a kind of Britannia metal Royal Society, 
with Proceedings and all complete. Then they could 
meet together and perfect one another in the new 
amusement; there would be Doctor Platt, who discovered 
the ‘‘central sun” last summer, and Mr. Hovenden, 
F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.M.S., who first saw molecules 
through a microscope—you can see a picture of them 
on the last advertisement page of Nature—and the 
various schools of Shakespearian cryptogramists and 
all the rain-makers, and the Transatlantic pedagogic 
people, and the Zetetics—who indeed do possess a 

ociety already—and perhaps one or two real scientific 
investigators ex officio, as ‘‘ psychical” amateurs. Then 
there is theosophy—and the pyramids. It would be a 
delightful gathering, quite as nice to look at as a Royal 
Institution soirée, quite as rich and quite as contented 
with itself. But we wander away from Dr. Heysinger 
and this matter of solar energy. For which we crave 
his pardon. 

Dr. Heysinger, like Newton, is a thinker rather than 
an experimentalist. His facts are none of them new— 

.indeed, some of them are a trifle passé—and they have 
been extracted mainly from Appleton’s Cyclopedia (a 
most invaluable source), the more popular works of the 
fate R. A. Proctor, and Lord Salisbury’s address to the 
British Association. Yet, just as Newton in the (quite 
incorrect) nursery story, discovered gravitation in a 
windfall, where most of us find only maggots, so Dr. 
Heysinger has discovered in these simple and quite 
popular works ‘‘a simple, all-embracing cause, a few 
simple and uniformly operative principles . . . which, 
once thoroughly comprehended and rigidly applied, will 
be found to elucidate all the multifarious phenomena of 
siderial space.” Of course, it is electricity. It always 
is. It is simply wonderful what insight unhampered by 
excessive knowledge can manage. The sun isa kathode, 
and the planets anodes, and so the atténuated water 
vapour (you know) between us and the sun is electrolized, 
and the hydrogen goes to the sun and the oxygen comes 
to the earth, and the sun is luminous because the positive 
pole of the arc light is. And what more do you want? It 
seems to us a very pretty piece of researchette, and we 
offer Dr. Heysinger our congratulations unreservedly. 
Very pretty and quite characteristic of this kind of thing 
is the treatment of Lord Kelvin and Sir William Thomp- 
son as separate persons, the omission of any allusion to 
Clerk Maxwell, the complete ignorance evident of 
Lockyer’s Meteoric Hypothesis, the incidental discovery 
of a populous other side to the moon, with air and water 
complete, the introduction of the supposed and exceed- 
ingly doubtful connection of sun-spots with magnetic 
storms as ‘‘ established fact,” and the concluding re- 
habilitation of the Mosaic cosmogony. 

Now, jesting apart, we think this book—a by no means 
ill-written one—is well worthy the consideration of scien- 
tific men, though perhaps scarcely in the way its author 
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meant. On that account we have given it this 
space. It is pretty clearly the result of an indigestion of 
certain very popular astronomical writers ; and espec} 
of Proctor (who is quoted forty-three times) and A 
ton’s Cyclopedia (thirty). The author is certainly not 
fool; he writes neatly and sometimes strongly, and he 
has a vivid but by no means fantastic imagination, If 
he is a young man he may even have a future before him 
—though not as a philosopher. But his ideas are loose 
because, as his quotations show, he has read nothing 
but a loose type of scientific book, books that aim ig 
give startling and picturesque results rather than to 
demonstrate and educate. It is perfectly open for him 
to plead that they came to him as the work of res 
sible investigators, and therein lies our moral. He has 
caught their style, their trick of seeming to reason—ang 
behold this contribution to pseudo-scientific literature! 
These “‘ research-ette”’ results undoubtedly increase ang 
multiply, and they are, we fear, the direct outcome of a 
well-meant study of these all too popular popular scien. 
tific books. And aconsiderable number of persons with 
the leisure to write, the means to print, and (in this case 
at any rate) considerable ability, are lost to science 
thereby. Yet they might do something as a kind of 
scientific militia. Is it not worth the while of those 
interested in the advancement of science to consider 
this question of the Utilization of the Waste Amateur? 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE INCONCEIVABLE, 


‘*Rhythmic Heredity: Matter a Property of Energy.” 
By H. Croft Hiller. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1894. 

hag the beginning was the ‘‘ First Cause.” This in due 
course evolved ‘‘energy,” not yet become matter, 

but rhythmically harmonized into ‘‘ ether-points,” which 
potentially contained all that we know as matter. These 
ether-points in combination form the chemist’s atom, 
and further combination leads to the physicist’s mole. 
cule. At this point the series is linked on to the 
‘* biophors” and other hypothetical substances assumed 
by Weismann, so that we pass through several more 
stages before we reach anything that we can touch or 
see. The chief link in the long chain is the rhythmically 
organized ether, and on this Mr. Hiller dwells with 
special affection. He has found the answer to Pilate’s 
famous question, and put truth into a nutshell. “It is 
synchronism with ethereal rhythm.” 

The chief ‘‘ note” of this philosopher is his affectation 
of plain common-sense in pushing what he considers 
logic to lengths which, as he complacently admits, are 
absolutely inconceivable. He is well acquainted with the 
latest facts and fancies of science. 'Weismannism crops 
up throughout, so that his own philosophy may almost 
be regarded as a kind of cosmic Weismannism ; but Mr. 
Hiller’s confidence in the theory of the germ-plasm is 
uncritical, to say the least, and he appears to be unaware 
that even in its creator’s hands it is always changing 
form. The phenomena of hypnotism (all due to 
‘‘cerebral radiation”) are eagerly brought forward, 
and so are many curious observations of moder 
physicists. Mr. Hiller attaches them all to his ethereal 
car. We are all dancing to the rhythms of the 
ether ; the doctrine of the survival of the fittest simply 
means the preponderance of certain ether rhythms over 
others. The potentialities are infinite; Newton and 
few other persons have seen seven colours in the spectrum 
where the average man can only see six, and no one can 
say how many more colours await the seeing eye 
Unseen and unheard vibrations are for ever pressing in 
on us; and we on our part are for ever unconsciously 
radiating them, just as a hot poker radiates heat 
‘* Who,” asks Mr. Hiller, ‘‘can estimate a// the com 
sequences of blowing his nose?” The world, Mr. 
Hiller goes on to assure us in a manner that is com 
vincing if not clear, is a musical instrument built up 
of ether-points combined into systems, and respor 
ing variously to the free ether-points which strike 
against them and sound their own fundamental note 
The misfortune, both for life and for Mr. Hiller 
philosophy, is the existence of so many subsidiary 
vibrations, so many harmonics or over-tones. Mr 
Hiller recognises this. ‘‘Men are rendered 
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philanthropists, moralists, fanatics, by harmonics.” It 
*. gwing to harmonics that, as the philosopher fear- 
ly asserts, the dog is nearer to truth than man, 
ind the medusa than the dog. We must get rid of 
jarmonics. And we are bidden te hope. Already our 
gciety has unwittingly reached the philosophic stand- 

‘atof ancient Greece. ‘‘The greatest revolution known 
to history will occur within the next twenty years.” 
This revolution will be founded on the experiences 
gained by scientific specialists, and will involve Socialism, 
thus eliminating from the social unit unpleasant over- 
tones like capitalists, criminals, and paupers. 

Mr. Hiller, it will be seen, is not without a pretty 
gift of metaphysical epigram. But these coruscations 
alternate with passages which make the reader feel that 
ither he or the philosopher must be spinning round 
ike a revolving dervish. Mr. Hiller will not find 
many readers, for he has no power of lucid presen- 
tation, and in dealing with regions so remote that is 
the unpardonable sin. But in turning to the recent 
marvellous investigations of physicists in light and sound 
and electricity he has hit upon a field which offers curious 

estions to the metaphysician. Sound added to 
sound, he points out, sometimes produces silence; and 
if we blow a note on a bugle near strings tuned to the 
same note, the note remains unheard, absorbed by the 
strings. Facts of this order seem to have greatly im- 
the philosopher of the inconceivable, who has 
a cosmic fantasia of his own to play. Perhaps the 
best that can be said for him is that, like the performer 
in Villiers de l’Isle-Adam’s immortal tale, he executes his 
crescendo of silences with such conviction that at times 


we almost seem to hear it. 


A YOUNG FRENCH POET. 


“L’Archipel en Fleurs.” Par Adolphe Retté. Paris: 
Bibliothéque Artistique et Littéraire. 1895. 


M ADOLPHE RETTE is perhaps the most interest- 
* ing, certainly the most curious and original, 
figure among the group of young French poets whom 
we are accustomed, somewhat loosely, to speak of in 
England as Décadents. Very much under the influence 
of Verlaine and of Mallarmé, like all these young men, 
without exception, he has, unlike most of them, a 
personal note of his own, and he has been independent 
enough to keep outside the narrowing limits of the little 
schools—/’école romane, and the rest—which spring up 
and wither away with such astonishing rapidity in Paris. 
Otherwise he has plunged into all the follies of his time : 
he has been imprisoned as an Anarchist, has sought in- 
spiration in opium and refuge in every kind of paradis 
artificiel, and is, indeed, by the irresponsible adventures 
of a life which is entirely at the hazard of adventure, a 
sort of modern Villon. It is a common modern affecta- 
tion among young poets to affect an abandonment to 
the somewhat sordid caprices of such an existence ; 
among their admirers, to point to these disorders of 
existence as proofs of poetic genius. It is hard to say 
which affectation is the sillier. Both are based on the 
assumption that because certain poets have not been 
very nicely behaved men, no nicely behaved man can be 
agood poet. But we must do our young friends the 
credit of admitting that, for the most part, they are at 
the pains to conceal the most estimable private virtues, 
which they really possess, under a disguise of brilliant 
vices which they would be utterly at a loss to know what 
to do with, if the disguise were ever to be exchanged for 
the reality. With a man like M. Retté, on the contrary, 
there is no question of pose : it is a simple, violent, weak, 
and exalted nature, hurried hither and thither at the 
wind’s will, a leaf in the wind. And in his poetry we 
find an exquisitely delicate expression of all the vague, 
troubled emotions, and the disturbed sensations, of such 
a temperament. Life is seen as in a dream, a dream 
which is at times merely perfumed and drowsy : 
“La cantiléne commencée que nul n’achéve, 

L’air embaumé d’un parfum tremblotant 

Nous font, ce soir, doucement somnolents— 

Et ce battement d’aile autour de notre réve !" 
At other times the dream is a nightmare, a dream of 
that “‘ Maison de Fous” which one of these poems 
evokes so fantastically : 
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** Dans la maison d’automne on ne sait ot 

—Fenétres que des fenétres prolongent— 

Les Songes et les Mensonges - 

Vont et viennent comme des fous.” 
And, again, the hesitations, the hallucinations, of a 
wanderer lost in the selva selvaggia of mortal life, find 
expression, as in this ‘‘ Chanson du Pauvre,” so haunting 
in the quality of its charm : 

** Thulé des Brumes, par tes gréves, 

C’est un Pauvre qui chante et réve: 


Un soir léger bleuit sous les sapins 

Pareils 4 des Vieux taciturnes ; 

Voici passer, portant des urnes, 

Les vierges noires du Destin. 
uelqu’une suit, aux yeux trop doux, 
ui cueillit les fruits défendus 
ardés par des monstres jaloux : 

La Folle des chemins perdus. 


C’était naguére et c’est encor ce soir, 
Une impératrice exilée. 

—Voyez flotter par les allées 

Des vapeurs vagues d’encensoirs.— 
Cheveux out: saignent des corolles, 
Yeux trop purs, lévres sans paroles, 
Gestes d’une qui ne sait plus: 

La Folle des chemins perdus. 


Le soir frissonne sous les branches— 

Elle erre pAle, en robe blanche, 

Et les lis baisent ses pieds uns. . . . 

Yeux trop noirs, 6 trop belle Dame, 

C’est mon Ame, dis-je, mon Ame: 

La Folle des chemins perdus.” 

The dream-life, or, rather, life’s reality seen through 

a mist which may be literally, as we are assured, the 
intensifying vagueness of haschisch: this is what M. 
Retté evokes for us, in a new, and, above all, a really 


distinguished way. 


TIBETAN BUDDHISM. 


‘‘The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, with its Mystical 
Cults, Symbolism, and Mythology,” &c. By L.A. 
Waddell, M.B., &c. London: Allen & Co. 1894. 


ie is not very creditable to us as a nation that we 
have hitherto done so little to forward Tibetan re- 
search. Although Tibet has a greater length of frontier 
conterminous with India than any other neighbour of that 
great dependency, only one Englishman, B. H. Hodgson, 
has till now gained any reputation as a student of Tibetan 
literature and religion. But he found no worthy suc- 
cessors amongst his own countrymen. Czoma de KGérés, 
the first real student of the Tibetan language, was a 
Hungarian; his successor, Jaeschke, was a German; 
Foucaux was a Frenchman; Wassiljew was a Russian ; 
Rockhill is an American; and Sarat Chandra Das a 
native of India. All the books which have up till now 
been regarded as authoritative, were not written by 
Englishmen. True, the Indian Government did, and tosome 
degree still does, encourage Tibetan studies. Czoma, 
the Schlagintweits, and others, owed much to the authori- 
ties at Calcutta, whilst the English edition of Jaeschke’s 
eat Dictionary was published under the auspices of the 
ndia Office. It may, indeed, be very properly urged 
that learned research is international, and that a proper 
spirit has been shown in subsidizing work, quite irre- 
spective of the nationality of the worker. This is 
undoubtedly true; nevertheless the fact remains that, 
in spite of our unrivalled opportunities, we have done so 
little to forward Tibetan research that there is not yet a 
chair for Tibetan language and literature at any of our 
universities or colleges. We have large collections of 
Tibetan books in the India Office and the British Museum ; 
but so far as Englishmen are concerned they are unused, 
and will remain so, unless funds are provided to enable 
an Englishman to devote himself to this branch of study, 
or a man of means happens to take up this department 
of learning as a hobby. 

Under these circumstances it is a genuine pleasure 
to be able to open the pages of a book on Lamaism 
written by an Englishman. The very original design 
on the cover raises expectations which are not belied by 
the book itself. Well printed and profusely illustrated, 
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it embraces a full abstract of Lamaistic theory and prac- 
tice, written in a plain, straightforward manner, and, 
though crowded with detail, it never loses itself in a mul- 
titude of insignificant trifles. Indeed so modest is the 
account given by Surgeon-General Waddell, that we fear 
very few readers will realize the immense amount of 
Original research compressed into the 600 pages of this 
book, and how little the author owes to his careful study 
of the numerous publications mentioned in his ‘‘ Biblio- 
graphy." Beginning with the development of Mahayana 

uddhism, the writer describes the various accretions 
to Buddhism previous to its introduction into Tibet. 
Then follow two chapters on the spread of Buddhism in 
Tibet and the origin of the various Lama sects, the latter 
being excellently illustrated by ingenious diagrams. 
This historical basis having been given, the doctrinal 
side is treated of in three further chapters. So far 
everything is comparatively simple, though much of the 
matter is quite new. With the third part, treating 
of the daily life, discipline, &c., of the monastic 
orders, we first plunge into that profusion of detailed 
knowledge which characterizes the book and pro- 
vides an almost exhaustive description of the religious 
edifices, symbols, ritual and festivals of Tibet, con- 
cluding with a chapter on Lamaism in daily life. 
The author’s view that Padma Sambhava is to be con- 
sidered the founder of Tibetan Buddhism has much in 
its favour, and will probably be confirmed by further 
research. The interesting attempt to find a logical 
sequence in the twelve Nidanas does not commend itself 
to us as quite so successful, though it certainly repays 
careful study. We also miss a sufficiently detailed 
account of the pre-Buddhistic Bon religion. Only when 
this is given can we gain a clear insight into the many 
existing relics of bloody sacrifices, the peculiar cere- 
monies attaching to the ‘‘mdos-mo,” and the position 
of the ‘‘ dbon-po,” or astrologer, who regulates these 
ceremonies, but is no Lama. Itis greatly to be regretted 
that Mr. Waddell has apparently not been able to add 
to our knowledge of the Bon. We also note the absence 
of any reference to the old snake worship, which must 
formerly have obtained to a great extent. The author 
gives no hint of the origin of the famous ‘‘ Six Syllables.” 

e great prevalence of phallic emblems both in Lama 
and Bon ceremonies seems to place their Shivaistic 
origin beyond doubt, a result independently arrived at 
on etymological grounds by Képpen and Monier- 
Williams, and against which Jaeschke adduces no 
proofs. 

With regard to Mr. Waddell’s spelling of Tibetan 
words, it would have been better if the words printed 
orthographically had always been distinguished (e.g., by 
different type) from words spelled phonetically. Thus 
we find the name of a certain monastery variously given 
as ‘‘Sakya” and ‘‘ Saskya.” It would be a help both 
to the student and to the general reader to see at a 
glance that ‘‘ Sakya” is phonetically, while ‘‘Saskya” is 
orthographically, correct. For the enigmatical name of a 
book ‘‘ Djriung-yi songs” (page 167) we would suggest 
‘‘sgrungs-kyi gsungs,” which would in many parts be 


pronounced ‘‘shrung-i sung.” We have seen various. 
fragments of such a book, containing well-written 
fables; unfortunately in no single case could a complete 
copy be obtained. Yet another point should be men- 
tioned. According to the census of 1890, the first ever 
taken, Ladak has a population of only 28,000 (not 
178,000, as given on page 44), of whom not more than 


4000 are Lamas. 


FICTION. 


‘‘A Late Springtime.” By Lily Perks. Two vols. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 


pas LORRAINE loved Honor Dare, who was an 
orphan with money. Philip was poor, but he was 
going to be rich, and only Bessie Lawson knew. So 
Bessie machinated. ‘‘Some women must be incarnate 
lies,” Philip remarked while discussing her afterwards. 
She was several. She told Philip that Honor thought 
he loved her for her money, and described out of her 
imagination how Honor ‘ made a joke of his devotion.” 
Philip was much upset thereby, and (as the rule is) 
married the nearest other young woman—which was 
- Bessie. Then Honor went and bored some people 
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named Ryder, and Philip and Bessie lived in : 
and Philip and Honor learnt the 
their hearts, and had impassioned scenes. Philip ba 
that marriage under the nearest young woman 
though legally binding, was not so in the sight of Heayer’ 
But Honor preferred not to sin, and at last, these y - 
people having been tried in the furnace of affliction and 
found immaculate, nothing remained but to smash 
Bessie in a railway accident, and make them both ? 
This was accordingly done, and Honor had her “fs, 
Springtime.” No doubt the yo and voracious novel. 
reader will manage this book. But to the thoughtful 
mind comes a vision of the enormous sacrifice of objer. 
tionable husbands and wives—chiefly by drowning ang 
railway accident—that a stern regard for morality oq 
the part of our novelists entails. It is moral of them 
but it is a trifle ferocious. By this time every machinap. 
ing young woman in the country must know quite welj 
the certain doom that follows marrying the good y. 
woman’s good young man. But Quem Des 2 


‘** A Tragedy inGrey.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. London: 
Skeffington & Son. 1895. 

This queer little story, with its innocent wisdom—pig, 
the account of the Decadents on page 73—and its narra. 
tive artlessness, is probably by a young writer, in which 
case better things may follow. The leading idea jg 
really good ; a novelist works unsucceSsfully for years, 
makes one last effort, succeeds brilliantly, and, exhausted 
morally and physically, blows his brains out. But the 
man is ill drawn, a mere novelette puppet, and the two 
women characters fail to develop him. Folbein the 
‘‘decadent,” when he read the culminating work, wept for 
his lost innocence. By way of dedication that triumph 
had an innocent drawing-room song, ‘‘ For Thee, my 
Sweet,” happily preserved on page 139. The y 
and innocent Marjorie, enamoured of the ‘‘ Idylls of the 
King,” is really too young and innocent—in fact, to be 
plain, a fool—which was evidently not the author’s in- 
tention. She waylays Linton, the exhausted author, 
and tells him she loves him. Helen Dyne (why not 
Helen Erg or Helen Poundal ?) does the same. These 
things weigh on an overworked man. The book makes 
an hour’s harmless reading, and is full of a sincere and 
youthful sentimentality that is by no means unpleasant. 


‘«Cornish Diamonds.” By Elizabeth Godfrey. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1895. 


There is much that is excellent in ‘‘ Cornish Dia 
monds.” The descriptions of scenery are its 
strongest points, and in many instances they are 
worthy of very high praise indeed. A good deal of the 
action is also to be commended. The parson’s good- 
natured warning to a friend who is flirting with another 
man’s wife, the conversation between the great violin- 
master and his pupil, the description of the concert at 
Exeter, and a few other passages, are brilliant ; so much 
so as to make the average writing of the novel appear 
very heavy by comparison. For a romance that is so 
full of love-making, its characters are singularly devoid 
of passion. The hero loses all interest in the heroine on 
the slightest provocation, and flirts for months witha 
married woman; and on the death of her husband he 
becomes engaged to be married to her. The widow, at the 
last moment, meets an old flame and throws over the hero, 
who thereupon quite contentedly renews his almost for- 
gotten love for the heroine. She, in her turn, has lost her 
love for the hero and become enamoured of the violin. 
‘* Leave me to my music,” she says; and it is only after 
holding out ‘‘long and stubbornly” that she relents 
and marries him. The most amorous man in the book 
is an artist; but each time the heroine refuses him he 
bears it much too beautifully, and at last he succeeds in 
bringing the hero and heroine together. The hero, the 
heroine, the artist, and the widow, are about the most 
lukewarm lovers we ever met with in a novel; in fact, 
their love is quite as cold and as selfish as that of people 
in real life. 


‘The Golden House.” By Charles Dudley Warner. 
London : Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1895. 

American stories, as a rule, deal with rough settlers’ 

lives, ranching, or store-keeping ; ‘‘ The Golden House,” 
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trary, treats primarily of fashionable society in 
0 York and Washington, and secondarily of low life 
.. the slums of the first-named city. The hero had 
twenty thousand a year,” which “‘ was just enough to 
paralyze effort, and not enough to permit a man to 
din any direction.” It may be thought that such 
income might afford some scope for expansion ; but 
S d seem that the author meant, not pounds ster- 
jing, but dollars ; yet even four thousand a year is not 
‘ly considered a very paralyzing influence in this 
. Unfortunately for the hero, he once received 
valuable financial information from a railway king, and 
he forthwith proceeded to stake his whole capital in 
gpeculations on “the Street.” As a friend of his re- 
marked, “if one man wins, somebody else has got to 
igse in this kind of industry,” which he found to his 
cost ; for, although the railway-king himself had ‘‘ got 
out” of the “‘ rails,” in which he had advised his young 
fiend to invest, before the turn in the tide came, the hero 
tad not ; ‘‘ day after day the bears kept clawing down” 
the stock, until, in an unhappy hour, at which he went 
to his agents to ask how it stood, the reply was, 
“Bottom dropped out”; and when he went on to in- 
quire as to the state of his own account, his informant 
answered, ‘‘ wiped out.” The heroine is a charming 
character ; the ending is excellent, and so also is the 
moral. Most praiseworthy characters, again, are those 
of “Father Damon,” an Englishman, ‘‘a member of a 
London Anglican order, who had taken the three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience,” and Dr. Leigh, a 
female physician, and a ‘‘ humanitarian agnostic.” In 
ite of his vows, Father Damon falls desperately in love 
with Dr. Leigh, and once almost kisses her; but he 
stops just in time, and all goes well. There are two 
very fast ladies and a plain-spoken Major, and if the 
is not of engrossing interest it is sufficient for a 
novel of this particular type. Here is a doubtful com- 
pliment for us English people : ‘‘ As for stuffs, well yes, 
London. As for style, you can’t mistake a man who is 
dressed in New York.” 


“His Last Amour.” By Monopole. London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 1894. 


The lovely Valerie was to be forced to marry a man 
old and ugly. As a last resource it occurred to her 
that, if her reputation were to be tarnished, the old and 
ugly one would be only too glad to be rid of her; so, 
awicked duke coming in her way, the process of tar- 
nishing sped apace, and Valerie hoped that the story of 
“His Last Amour” would ‘‘ choke off” her aged and 
repulsive betrothed. If the reader’s edification at this 
incident will be great, still greater will be his astonish- 
ment at learning that a solicitor, with a large practice 
and living at a ‘‘ stately country house,” could not raise 
£1000 for the assistance of a friend without resorting 
toforgery, and that one way of arriving at the peaceable 
possession of an estate is to burn the title-deeds. Other 
wonderful things concerning the manners and customs 
of ladies and lawyers and wicked dukes may be found 
in“ His Last Amour,” which is by no means an unread- 


able book, in spite of its peculiarities. 


“The Man from Oshkosh. A Story.” By John Hicks, 
LL.D., late Envoy Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Peru. London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co. 1894. 

In the volume which Mr. Hicks has called ‘‘ The Man 
from Oshkosh,” he has given many interesting details 
concerning Wisconsin, Panama, Peru, and other places, 
He tells us much of the manners and customs of their 
inhabitants, and he gives a vivid description of the war 
between Peru and Spain. About the former country, 
sfecialty, he has much valuable and out-of-the-way 
information to offer to his readers. He has alsd many 
amusing anecdotes and sayings wherewith to enliven 
his pages. Whether the best medium to choose for the 
Presentation of all this rich matter was a somewhat 
indifferent story we are inclined to doubt. Possibly Mr. 
Hicks may have come to the conclusion that none better 
was at his command, in which case we have no right to 
complain ; but his work is open to the criticism that the 
weakest part of what he offers to the world as ‘‘A Story” 
ithe story! 
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‘** Alleyne: a Story of a Dream and a Failure.” By 
E. T. Papillon. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 
A great deal of serious thought and care has been 
expended in the production of ‘‘ Alleyne.” It deals with 
such immense subjects as religion, philosophy, and 
heredity. Whatever may have been the intentions of 
the author, the moral likely to be drawn by most readers, 
from the behaviour of the characters, is that no people 
worry their heads so much about religion as those who 
do not believe in any. If most of the writing in this 
novel is pepmalegion mystical, and polemical, its plot 
is simplicity itself. It consists in a young widow marry- 
ing a drunkard, who kills her by throwing her down- 
stairs. As there was dipsomania in the poor fellow’s 
family, of course he could not help it! His sin con- 
sisted in marrying, when his doctor had informed him 
that he came “‘ of a long line tainted with viciousness, 
and especially these two things which are most akin to 
death—what we speak of as ‘immorality,’ and dipso- 
mania.” If any man wants to know how to pray, here 
let him learn: ‘‘ Pray to the Great Spirit that it may be 
your lot to trust absolutely to some good woman, and 
you will go nearer to heaven than ever the prayer-book 
and the hymn-book will take you.” The author’s 
opinions, such as they are, are presented with consider- 
able force ; there is a good deal of poetic feeling in cer- 
tain passages, and the descriptions of scenery are vivid ; 
but there is a wearisome tendency to rhapsody, and there 
are occasional lapses into coarseness, such as the hero's 
reflection that when ‘‘ we go from the world” we leave 
‘* only our smell behind,” and the disgusting and lengthy 
details of the perspiration of a very fat clergyman. 


** Queen of the Hamlet.” By H. F. Lester. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1894. 


The author of ‘‘Queen of the Hamlet” seems to 
labour under the impression that the mere overdrawing 
of characters constitutes caricature—a grievous mistake ! 
The novel is well intended, and, in some measure, well 
conceived ; it is not without skill in its workmanship, 
and it is written with considerable humour; yet it 
misses its mark through exaggeration and the neglect 
of admirable opportunities. It suffers terribly, too, from 
the incubus of an apparently half-cracked and certainly 
very rude and unattractive hero, as well as of a very 
colourless heroine. The fun, for fun is constantly 
attempted and occasionally produced, culminates in the 
death-bed scene of “‘the queen of the hamlet.” Un- 
doubtedly it is amusing ; but whether the death of an 
old woman is exactly the incident which either good 
taste or good art would suggest for the purpose of 
exciting side-splitting laughter is a matter upon which 
there may be differences of opinion. 


‘A Black Squire.” By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1894. 


The heroine in ‘“‘A Black Squire” is a vulgar and an 
odious girl, and the hero is a weak ass. As such they 
are well drawn. The story is not a pleasant one, nor is 
the plot interesting ; but, so far as it goes, this slight 
sketch of some disagreeable sides of human nature is 
very fairly executed. 


‘*A Man of His Word.” By Arthur Paterson. London: 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1895. 

There are stories, written ostensibly for children, 
which give more entertainment to adults. ‘‘A Man of 
His Word,” on the contrary, is a novel, written ostensibly 
for adults, which will give more entertainment to 
children—at any rate, to boys. It is a rattling story of 
Red Indians, cowboys, ranches, prairies, revolvers, 
rifles, and tomahawks ; and its hero is a most magnani- 
mous horse-stealer and murderer, with a reward 
five thousand dollars offered for his head. What more 
could a reader under fifteen desire ? 


‘*In the Midst of Alarms.” By Robert Barr. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1894. 

This is rather rough farce; but there is a great deal 
of spirit in it. Two old schoolfellows—a sharp Yankee 
journalist and a Canadian professor—determine to take 
a holiday together by living in a tent just within the 
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frontier of Canada. They fall in love with two farmers’ 
daughters in the neighbourhood of their little camp. 
They quarrel, they fight ; and, it being the time of the 
Fenian invasion, they are both taken prisoners, first by 
the Fenians, and secondly by the Canadian Volunteers. 
About two hundred of the three hundred and fifty-two 
pages might have been dispensed with to advantage ; 
and some of the jokes are very weak. But for all that 
the book is amusing. 


SCIENTIFIC NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Book of the Rose.” By the Rev. A. Foster-Melliar. 
London: Macmillan. 1895. 


HE Autocrat of the Breakfast Table once said that trotting- 
races were a democratic amusement, in which the many 
could share, while the horse-racing of England was open only 
to those able to endure the costly failures of a huge establish- 
ment. There is a similar distinction between orchid-growing 
and rose-growing. The amateur of orchids must have a long 
; he must give speculative prices for many unpromising 
Bulbs brought at great cost from the remotest forests, and his 
few successes are the gifts of chance, the reward of his purse 
and his luck rather than of his skill and care. But rose-growing 
is a possibility for all favoured with a loamy soil and banks 
sheltered from the wind. The great English amateurs are 
country parsons and doctors, and their beautiful triumphs come, 
not by luck, but as the result of ceaseless and sympa- 
thetic care in budding and grafting, in suiting shoots to 
stocks and in warding off the ravages of moulds and insects. 
Mr. Foster-Melliar’s useful and delightful book is a full equi 
ment for the rose-grower, and should win many to this kindly 
pursuit. There is another side to rose-growing, a side that 
would have been dear to Darwin, although he seemed to have 
overlooked it. The efforts of growers have been one long 
scientific experiment in the modification of living organisms. 
Every one knows the numberless forms of roses to be seen at 
the shows ; except a very few, and these the least striking, th 
have all been produced since about 1815, when the modern cul- 
ture of the rose began. Colour and shape, odour and texture 
and arrangement have all been altered in hundreds of different 
ways, sometimes as the result of deliberate purpose-like effort 
on the part of the selectors and hybridisers ; sometimes the 
unexpected result of their operations. When naturalists turn 
again to attack the problem of species by the methods of Darwin 
they have to their hand as valuable a material in the pleasant 
rose-bowers as Darwin found among the pigeons. 


“A Treatise on the meng of Plants for the use of 
Gardeners.” By Dr. Paul Sorauer. Translated by F. E. 
Weiss. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1895. 


As Professor Weiss remarks in the preface to this translation, 
we are not so fortunate in this country as to possess the State- 
endowed and well-appointed experimental stations that exist in 
Germany. Perhaps the establishments inaugurated by the 
County Councils may result in a satisfactory equivalent. Even 
as it is, the gardeners of England and Scotland have held their 
own against all-comers, but there is great need that scientific 
knowledge should be added to their practical wisdom. Dr. 
Sorauer is not only a distinguished botanist but he is th 
director of an institution for training gardeners and agri- 
culturists, and in many respects his book is a model of the 
application of science to practice. For his scientific matter is 
strictly subordinated to practice, and there is no attempt made 
to cumber the mind of the reader with matters of simply 
philosophical interest. The operations of the gardener, as, for 
instance, the methods of notching branches to stimulate the 

roduction of fruit-buds, are explained by reference to the 

ctions of the tissues acted upon, and so are transformed from 
rule of thumb mechanical processes to reasonable surgical 
operations that may be varied and improved upon. Practical 
men will gain great advantage from this book, and we do not 
doubt that laboratory naturalists would find in it much useful 
matter of a kind unfamiliar to them. But it is unfortunate that 
a author and publisher have been content with a very imperfect 

x. 


“The Natural History of Plants,” from the German of Anton 
Kerner von Laun. ByF. W. Oliver. Second Half Volume 
er I. Parts 7,8,and9. Blackie & Son. 1894 and 
1895. 


Professor Oliver and his assistants are advancing rapidly with 
their most useful task. The parts now before us treat of the 
metabolism of fate of the general structure and shapes of 
plants, and their habits in roduction. The general 
character of the treatise is maintained. The first object of the 
writer is to set forth what is known about ts as living things. 
The volumes appeal not merely to those interested in the tech- 
nical details of scientific botany, but far more to those interested 
in the multitudinous phenomena of life. The fascinating pages 
are filled with matter to interest every one. 
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“Elementary Practical Bacteriology.” |B A 
J. H. Deysdale. London : 


e gro of the scientific schools at the t hospital 

of them are aided by Government by 
yet they have grown up, adding laboratory to laboratory, ung 
there are a dozen medical colleges in London, of any of 
which ‘a university might be proud, and of which an exist; 
university is jealous. This little handbook to the study of 
microbes is based on the ty aye course conducted at St. Bar. 
tholomew’s Hospital, and its comprehensiveness and lucidity 
show that Oxford and Cambridge, instead of allowing ther 
students to go to Germany for bacteriological work, might 
find it nearer home. The book is in three each 
broken up into “lessons” covering a day’s work. fF; 
the study of microbes as living organisms is dealt with. 
Directions are given for studying their various 

their life-history and modes of growth. As most of 
lowly organisms are on the border line of invisibility, the jp. 
vestigation of them is a most delicate branch of micr 
involving curious and intricate methods of staining and doulig 
staining, in order that the almost invisible transparent obj 
may catch the eye in the field of the microscope. Such 

are explained very fully and carefully. Next, “ Bacteriological 
Analysis” is dealt with. Microbes, good, bad, and indiff 
abound in water, and air, and dust, and here are supplied means 
by which the sheep are sorted out from the goats ; for instance, 
the dangerous microbe that causes tetanus from the many harm. 
less forms found living with it in vegetable mould. Lastly, the 
obscure subject of the chemical compounds formed by microbes 
is touched upon, though admittedly rather to suggest the lines 
of inquiry than to teach definite conclusions. For with this side 
of bacteriology come the bewildering modern problems of toxins 
and antitoxins. 


& 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Horace at Cambridge.” By Owen Seaman. London: A.D, 
Innes & Co. 1895. 


M® OWEN SEAMAN writes of an Horatian boom in the 
preface to this amusing volume. Mindful of the 
“Hawarden Horace,” and the Horace of Hawarden, and of 
numerous recent versions of the Venusian t, he speaks of 
“the late Horatian boom,” as of something he had anticipated 
rather than had had a hand in. In the es of Granta, as 
long ago as the autumn of 1893, his clever and diverting 
Horatian verses began to delight us. But the notion is not 
very new, as Mr. remarks. Almost past count are the 
adapters of Horace, whether they play the masquerader’s part, 
or give a burlesque air to Horace in English dress, or si 
style their Horatian essays “imitations.” The novelty of Mr. 
Seaman’s odes and songs lies chiefly in the skilful adaptation 
of the Horatian point of view to Cambridge life and current 
topics of the day. In metrical art the poet is fairly accom- 
lished. His ingenuity in rhyming and his gift in “pun am 
Piguous,” as the author of the “Splendid Shilling” has it, are 
above the av His Horatian method is by no means a 
close textual imitation. He takes a verse or two of the on 
as a basis for his sportive song. Thus when he sings of the 
“Necessity of Going Down,” to the text of “Eheu! fi 
Postume, Postume,” he will amplify to the extent 


“¢ There is no way but this !’ as Lord Macaulay’s 
Hero remarked, and drove the whittle home, 
In one of those exceptionally raw lays 
Of Ancient Rome. 


five 


“ But steady on the rein, my Muse! sit tight! 
Five desultory stanzas fairly smother 
One of old Flaccus! Even as I write 
This makes another.” 
He winds up his ode with an audacious pun : 
“ A better man than you, a nobler flier, 


The pavement of your court shall rudely stain, 
Playing at Heidsieck on a higher, drier, 
Plan of Champagni 


e.” 
Another example of the kind we note in the pleasant address, 
on “A Tutorial Night-off,” to “ Septimus” : 
“In such a scene more sweet than honey 
Even Hymettically sealed, 
We'll fume the best cigar that money 
Can hope to yield ; aa 
‘The mild Havannah !’ (as they do in 
Old Calverley’s immortal line), 
And weep into its ash the ruin 
Perhaps the hackne uis m in geal te puer 
spired the most adroit example of Mr. Seaman’s odes 
Rather neat is the equivalent adaptation of “simplex mul 
ditiis” 


” «What slender stripling in his primal year, 
His lip with ‘Tricholina’ 
Amid your flower-pots with alluring leer 
Woos you, Georgina? 
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the counter leans his blazoned arms, 

And, plying you with laboured sallies 

Of amorous wit, around your waning charms 
Heavily dallies ? 

Who bids you bind your bun, I want to know, 
As once, my ever- t mignon, 

For my sweet sake some thirty years ago 
You bound your chignon 


Simply mendacious in its artful dye, 
As golden as the daffodilly _ 

To which you pinned my swelling chest, while I 
Looked really silly ?” 


stagic and Other Nonsense.” By J.D. McCrossan. London: 
isher Unwin. 1895. 

is volume of dialogues has, it must be admitted, an ex- 
fant king title. Most people will take it up, and expect 
gme amusement therefrom. We shall not say that they will 
sot find it recreative reading. There are other lures than the 
de as, for example, the Socratic method of “ Sapiens ” in the 
frst dialogue, in which he bandies dialectic with “An 
former wishes to know if his friend believes “ happiness” to be 
». 


success ” : 

I believe so. 

¢, Is it not a mental condition ? 

Yes. : 
¢ Is it not the duty of anything to perform its proper functions. 
Decidedly. 

. Does the non-performance of duty exclude happiness ? 

A. Ihave heard it said, my dear sir. 

S. If it be true, will not the measure of our success be the 
measure of the correctness of our opinions? 

A. I amafraid my admissions lend themselves to the evolu- 
tion of your arguments. You frequently ask me to admit 
the whole question by means of your ingenious method 
of putting inquiries.” 

This is an illustration of a tolerably familiar art. Sometimes, 

as in this very dialogue, Sapiens delivers himself into the hands 

of his opponent, though the chance is allowed to slip by: _ 

“§, You seem to think there is something vicious or deceitful 
in the attitude of neither admitting nor denying any- 
thing, whereas I am inclined to consider that attitude a 
virtuous one. The exercise of self-restraint is an accom- 
paniment to the use of words which cannot be dispensed 
with. People who use words without that accompanying 
habit are positively doing more harm to than 
if they were silent altogether.” 

Now, if incontinence in language is hurtful to Progress, there 

can be no positive antagonism in silence, and the silent man 

can have no appreciable influence on one way or 
another: 


“Lyrical Poetry from the Bible.” Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
Vol. I. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 1895. 

Mr. Ernest Rhys, in his introduction to this dainty little 
volume, cites the “ tremendous praise” of Milton as testimony 
tothe poetry of the Psalmist and the Hebrew prophets. Milton 
is, beyond question, an unimpeachable authority, “the surest 
of guides,” as Mr. Rhys says, on such a theme. “Those fre- 
quent songs,” he has written, “ throughout the Law and Prophets, 
aot in their divine argument alone, but in the very critical art 
of composition, maybe easily made aj over all kinds of 
Lyric poetry to be ce ey oe e selector from this 

of incomparable ty is placed in an em ing 
Pt justifxbly rint the whole of the Psalms. 
and in dealing with the Book 
of Job? The greater part of this — book is occupied with 
these conspicuous poetic divisions of the Bible, and the selections 
of Mr. Rhys reveal no rigid limitations, while they show excellent 
taste and a happy skill in arrangement. Sidney regarded the 
whole Psalter as a “divine poem.” Mr. Rhys styles the Book 
of Job “an archaic lyric drama,” and few would deny that there 

are in that sublime work both lyric and dramatic elements. A 

famous critic, it is true, has written of Allan Ramsay’s celebrated 
toral poem, that it was no more a drama than the Book of 

ob, let Ramsay’s countrymen say what they will. But his 
choice of a simile was a trifle unfortunate, possibly owing to his 

tagerness in disproving Scottish claims to the production of a 

dramatic poet. 

“Guide to the Public Collections of Classical Antiquities in 
Rome.” By Wolfgang Helbig. Translated by James F. 
ead. Vol. I. London: Dulau & Co. 
1095. 

This admirable handbook, published in Germany by Mr. 

r, will prove of invaluable service to lish visitors in 

Rome, as it is an explicit and authoritative guide to the chief 

artistic and archeological treasures in the museums and galleries 

Rome. The translation by Messrs. Muirhead is on the 
onginal German edition and includes also the additional material 
contained in the French edition of 1893. The present instal- 
ment of the work treats of over seven hundred antiquities— 
statues, busts, vases, and so forth—and in instance the 
descriptive text is supplemented by references to the writings 


tion. He might boy 
Where, again, should he stay his 
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icus.” The 


521 
The collections treated of in this 


of critics and i 

first volume are those of the Vatican, the Lateran, and the 
Capitoline museums. Like the rest of the Baedeker series, this 
handbook is well illustrated and of handy form. 


SOME TEXT-BOOKS. 


“A Treatise on Industrial Phot ”" By A. Palaz, Sc.D. 
Translated from the French by G. W. and M. R. Patterson. 
New York : D. Van Nostrand pany ; London : Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 1894. : 


‘THE struggle between rival modes of public light supply, so 
much intensified of late years, has given a fresh interest to 
ag affecting the quality and distribution of illumination. 
r. Palaz’s treatise on photometry, which first appeared in 
Paris in 1892, was at once recognized as the authoritative work 
on the subject, and the translation now before us can only 
extend the usefulness of the book and increase the reputation of 
its author. The translators have added brief appendices deal- 
ing with recent researches, and we are glad to note that the 
uable work of English scientists receives due acknowledg- 
ment. 


“An Elementary Treatise on Theoretical Mechanics.” Part 
III.—Kinetics. By A. Ziwet. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


Mr. Ziwet, in the third part of his treatise, deals with the 
kinetics of a particle, and the elementary kinetics of a rigid body. 
He has compressed his subject into moderate compass, though 
he might with advantage have given illustrative examples in the 
harder sections as well as in the easier. We do not agree with 
his matter when he mentions sound as being caused by molecular 
vibrations, nor with his manner when he says that momentum is 
“linear velocity times mass.” 


“Geometrical Conics.” By Charles Smith. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1894. 


Mr. Smith seems to us to have rolled two books into one, and 
we do not know whether the beginner, who is invited to wade 
through small print to the simple propositions he loves, or the 
more advanced student, to whom the book is primarily addressed, 
will feel least at home. We are convinced that the ideal text- 
book on geometrical conics has yet to be written. 


NOTES. 


F the multitude of readers who know the more celebrated of 

Henry Kingsley’s novels, which formed the three first volumes 
of the excellent new edition, not many, we suspect, have read 
“Stretton” (Ward, Lock & Bowden), the fifth volume. If not 
to be ranked with “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffrey Hamlyn,” or “ The 
Hillyars and the Burtons,” it is a good second to these novels, 
and that is a high place in fiction. “Stretton,” indeed, is a 
book that has too long been neglected, and its revival is 
heartily to be acknowledged. Like the rest of the edition, the 
volume is very well printed, and it is appropriately embellished 
with an excellent drawing of Church Stretton and the Longwynd, 
by Mr. G. W. Henton. 


Among other new editions we have Mr. G. M. Theal’s useful 
little “ Primer of South African History” (Fisher Unwin), written 
to date; “ Absolutely aes written and illustrated by Mr. 
Irving Montague (Allen Co.); “Two Essays on _ the 
Remnant,” by John Eglinton (Dublin: Whaley) ; and “A Few 
Hints as to Proving Wills, &c.,” by a Probate-Court Official 
(Sampson Low & Co.). 


The sixth Part of the valuable and much-needed “ Dictionary 
of English Book-Collectors,” which we owe to the enterprise ot 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch, is typical enough of the interest that 
attaches to the undertaking to attract all lovers and col- 
lectors of books. It deals with some eminent collectors and 
the choicest of their treasures. There is the genial economist, 

- R. McCulloch (the diverting MacQueedy of Thomas Love 

‘eacock), whom Cobbett os perversely styled Peter, instead 
of John Ramsay. Of him Mr. Quaritch gives an interesting 
sketch, with facsimiles of letters, selected list of his books, anda 
portrait. There are that “truly royal collector” Mr. John Dent, 
and Sir William Tite, and the Rev. Theodore Williams, not to 
mention Mr. Christopher H whose joy was in the writi 
of “those chaste ladies Mrs. Behn and Mrs. Centlivre,” and in 
a kind of French novel since become excessively hard to get. 


Mr. Quaritch favours us also with his “ Bibliotheca Hispana,” 
a most enticing catalogue of books in “ Castilian, Catalan, Por- 
tuguese, or erwise of Spanish interest.” The rarities com- 
prised in this attractive volume are of such quality and diversity 
as must fire the enthusiasm of all kinds of book-lovers. Of the 
“ Celestina.” there are twenty-one examples, including the only 
copy known of the first edition of this remarkable drama (Burgos, 
1499), and the first edition of the rare Italian translation (Rome, 
1506). There are twenty examples of the “Chronicle of the Cid,” 
including the first edition printed at Burgos, 1512. Other ex- 
cessively rare books are the peerless romance “Florando de 
Ynglaterra” (Lisbon, 1495); the first edition of “Tirant lo 
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the Empire,” by J. St. Loe Strachey (Macmillan & Co.); “A 
Guide to. Income-Tax Practice,” by Adam Murray and Roger 
N. Carter (Gee & Co.), a useful handbook for taxpayers ; 
“ The L.C.C. and the City,” by “Civis” (Eden, Fisher & Co.) ; 
Macaulay's “ Horatius” and “ Lake with notes and 
introduction (Blackie & Son) ; Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” Books 
VII. and VIII., edited by A. Wilson Verity, M.A. (Cambridge : 
at the University Press) ; “ Episodes from the Mémoires of 


Dumas,” “ Le Poudre de Soissons,” edited with notes by E. E. 
M. Creak (Lon s & Co.); “Arithmetic, with numerous 


Examples and Exercises,” by A. E. Layng, M.A. (Blackie & 
Son) ; “ The Gospel according to St. Luke,” with notes and in- 
troduction, by the Rev. A. E. Hillard, M.A. (Rivington, Percival 
& Co.) ; and “ Blackwood’s Mental Arithmetic,” suited to the 
uirements of English and Scottish Codes, Standards I.-V. 
(B & Sons). 
We purpose publishing in our impression of 27 April, a Literary 
Supplement. Advertisements intended for insertion in that number 
should be sent to the Manager as soon as possible. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
Hie must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should be 


addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 COCKSPUR STREET ; 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND; 


I<¢ 20 April, 
Blanch” (Valencia, 1490) ; the “ Vita Beata” of Juan de Lucena,  . 
first edition (Zamora, 1483) ; and the only extant copy of the ROBINSON & CLEAV 
- first edition of Amadis de Gaul (Zaragosa, 1508). 
“ Walden’s,” by H. D. Thoreau (Scott), with an introducto , 
note by Will H. Dircks, is a pretty reprint of what is, in Eng BEL 
at least, the most popular of Thoreau’s books. FA Ss T, 
_ ment we have recei e “ Ann eports ‘ 
of the Interior, dealing with Indian Affairs, Education, Public 
Lands, and other administrative matters, for the years 1891-93; 
nit tates i urvey, the Hon. J. W. Powell, com- 
prising, with other volumes, the tenth report to the Departmen t IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET 
of the Interior on the “ Mineral Resources of the United States,” 
} A David T. Day, the geologist in charge, and other writers. Telegrams : ss H AN DKERGH 
statistical reviews of mineral production are admirably ‘Linen, Belfast. EFS 
ordered and most exhaustive. 
We have also received a second edition of “ Health and Con- | fades” 3 | 
dition in the Active and the Sodentary.” by Dr. Yorke-Davies | Gents’ ” wwe 38. 3d 
ign,” by Lieutenant H. H. Sargent, U.S. icago : } 
cClurg & Co.) ; “Old South Leaflets,” a series of tracts illus- IRISH DAMASK 
trative of early New England history, reprinted by the directors square, 2s, wh) ds. by 3 yds., ss, el oe 
of the “Old South Work,” Old South Mocting Boston; | 50 per K 
a second edition o e Command of the r. Spenser ‘ Linen Pillow Cases, from 1 
Wilkinson (Constable & Co.); “Industrial and Social Life and | Semt.,by baying > semaaee 


TABLE AND HOUSE 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered, 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, SHIRTS 


COLLARS. — Ladies’, 3-fold, from 38. Gd. per doz; Gents’, 
48. 11d. per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from gs. 11d. per doz, 


Matchless Shirts, best quality Longcloth, with 4-fold finest linen Fronts and 
Cuffs, 358. 6d. the half-dozen (to measure, 2s. extra). 
OLD SHIRTS MADE GOOD AS NEW, 
With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, from 14s. the half-doses 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
By Special Appointment to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germam, 
BELFAST. 


VINOLIA 


Scale of Charges may be om Allays Itching, Burning, Roughness, 
Copies of the SATURDAY REvirw Bill of Contents will be forwarded 

An Efficacious, Sanitary, Harmless Cream, 1s. 134. 

DINDIGUL 

55, 57, 59 BEWLAY & CO., Ltd., 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 448 Cheapside, B 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


CHAN GE OF ADDRESS 
FROM HANWAY STREET. 


OLD FRENCH FURNITURE, 
_ STATUARY AND MARBLE, 
CHIMNEY PIECES, 
RARE PORCELAIN, 
BRONZES. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 178. 


‘-EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tea-like). 

A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking the place ¢ 
tea. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy 
without unduly exciting the system.—Sold in Packets and Tins by Grocers labelled 
“JAMES EPPS & CO., Lrp., Homeopathic Chemists, London,” 

ESTABLISHED 1780. 


ERARD 
IN USE IN ROYAL WITHOUT RIVAL 
ALL THE ROYAL PALACES, PIANOS. 


NEW MODEL, 1895. 
COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height 4ft., Width 
72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54, 
In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood. —_| 


&P.ERARD, 48 Gt, Marlborough St., Londos, 
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HEWETSONS 


M COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF ENCLISH CARVED 


0AK FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 
fEWETSONS New Ixiustratep CaTatocur 


is the best and most complete Furnishing Guide published, 
for £300—£s500— 
£1000, &e., each article in detail, od 
DECORATING. — Hewersons give ESTI- 
MATES free of for PAINTING and all kinds of 
- Interior Decorations, Alterations, Sanitary Work, 
Electric Lighting, &c. 


HEWETSONS have ave just received their new 


BRUSSELS CARPET, as. 
WILTON CARPET, 4s. 
AXMINSTER CARPET, ¢s. 9d. per yard. 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING BOXES con- 
ely Furnished at three days’ notice for £150, £300, &c., 
End delivered, carriage paid, to ony in Great 

ritain. 

HEWETSONS claim the attention of Families 
Furnishing or replacing old in their town or country 
houses to their large stock of lish and Fi Carpets, 
all of which are good value, none being from 
manufacturers of inferior qualities. 

All Goods exceeding £2 in value CARRIAGE PAID to any 
Railway Station in Great Britain. 
Pees for Electric Installations and Fittings. 


HEWETSONS, TOTTENHAM count Ro, 
SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, end COLOMBO. 


KNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Avenue, Lenten. 
Fo pase apply to the firm, Fenchurch or to 
Branch Office, treet, Charing Cross, 


P. = O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, ae) every fortnight. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
particu the Company's; “Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 


FREEHOLD GROUND sn CITY OF LONDON. 


Tenders must be sealed, endorsed outside ‘Tender for Freehold 
Rent, Lots 7 to 13 Monument Street, re (stating the premises 
Ome’ case may be), and be addressed to the undersigned at this 


10 per cent. on the " to execute an for the 
Completion of the purchase to the conditions of sale. 
H. MONTAGUE BATES, 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, Principal Clerk. 
26th March, 1895. : 
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INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


‘T# IMPERIAL InsuRANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—z OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL ASSURANCE CO., Limited. 
T ST., FINSBURY PAVEMENT 
Chief Offices: LOAD ST. CORNER, ‘BIRMINGHAM. 


“THE TIMES” Dee. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


security when paetfamiias set up housekeeping; ow be 
w set up housekeeping ; now he must 
lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


_ 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 
This Institution has always divided the large Profits tt Son Be 
dowment Assurances exclusively amongst the Policyholders in 
A. SMITHER, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. AcTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


ALLIANGE ASSURANGE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. CaprTaL FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 


DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY: 
Tue Ricut Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 


AMES ALEXANDE HOARE, E 
HARLES GEO. BAR Srr GEORGE C. LAMPSON, N, Barr. 
CHARLES EDWARD BARNE FRANCIS ALFRED LUCAS, 


EDWARD H. LUSHI NGTON, 


RIGHT tron. LORD BATTERSEA. HUGH COLIN SMITH 
Hon. K. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE. Ricut Hon. LORD ITH, toe 
THOMAS 5 BURROUGHES, Esq. Ligut.-Cot. F. A. STEBBING, 
NCIS W. BUXTON, Eso. Sir C. RIVERS WILSON, K.C.M.G., 
JAMES FLETCHER, Eso. C.B. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Fire Insurances granted at moderates rates of premium. 
are granted, securing payment of a sum at the expiration of a fixed period. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate rates of Premium. Bonuses, Santen Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and In Ibdicpere 


am ay Sty Special forms of Policies have been prepared in order 
ble the owners to make provision for the new ESTATE 


DUTY. Full be forwarded on 


ee Proposal Forms, and Statements had 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(Founded 1806.) 
50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office; 14, CORNHILL, E.C. 


Claims Paid on Proof of Death and Title. Bonuses 


Endowment Assurances with Profits. 
System Policies. Policies. 
Special Advantages to the Naval and Military Professions. 


DEATH DUTIES. 


PROVISION MAY BE MADE BY MEANS OF LIFE IRSURANGE TO MEET THESE DUTIE. 


Any New or Old Policy—absolutely the property of the Assured—will be 
theeune desteed , during lifetime, making the Claim payable to meet Estate Duty 
BEFORE Probate is obtained. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... 2,900,205 
BONUSES DECLA 3,288,236 


ca 


STEVENS, Actuary and 
23 


~ 
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E issioners Of Sewers Of the City Will meet in the 
Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday the 21st of May, 1895, at Half-past 
Que diclock precisely, to receive Tenders for the purchase the valuable 
Pasi teehold Ground Rents and Reversions of premises as under, viz. : 
egy 13 Monument Street, Ground Rent £1550 per annum. 
” ” ” ” ” ” 
No, 7 Warwick Lane, ” ” 175 ” 
wee No. 9 King Street, Aldgate, @ 
witiculars and Plans of the Premises may be had at this Office, together . 
CO) 
Ss. rate Commissioners do not-bind themselves to accept the highest or any 
Persons sending in proposals must attend personally, or by a duly 
j authorized agent, at Half-past One o'clock on the said day, A.’ be then 
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Remington 


Typewriter. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR 


WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 


The daily use of the REMINGTON in the Royal Household is only 
another indication of its growing popularity, which is further evinced by the 
fact that our Machines are used in all Departments of Her Majesty's Service 
—10 REMINGTON’S being in use to 1 of all other makes 


combined. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


President: 
H.R.H. the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Treasurer: 
J. G. WAINWRIGHT, Esq., J.P. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FUND. 


To be devoted to the opening for the reception of poor 
patients the Wards at present closed. . 

Contributions (large and small) are earnestly solicited. 
Donors of 50 guineas are qualified for election as Governors, 

Cheques should be made payable to the Treasurer, 
crossed “Union Bank of London, Charing-cross,” and 
addressed the Counting House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, E.C. 


URGENT DISTRESS; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE 
‘ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


TRE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, 


with nearly 1000 Agencies, annually relieves 
10,000 persons. 


The rescued sailor, fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for 
on the spot and sent home ; the widow, orphan, &c., of the 
drowned immediately sought out and succoured; the 
distressed seafarer of every grade at once charitably 


assisted. 
CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 
Patron—TuHE Queen ; Chairman of Committee, Vice- 
Admiral E. S. Adeane, C.M.G. ; Secretary, W. R. Buck, 
Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, E. 


Telegrams—“ Shipwrecked, London.” 


City of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Sq., 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom. 


Established 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both 
sexes, and all ages, from children a month old to adults overgs. Over 
461,850 patients have been relieved since the formation of the charity up to 
the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully reeeived by 
the Society's Bankers, Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by 
the Secretary at the Institution. 

JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 


JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


RURY THEATRE — Sir AUGUSTYs 
PRICES. For Full Particulars sec Dally Papers” Bex Open 


ST: JAMES’S.—Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
Lessee and Manager.—EVERY EVENING at 9, LAST NIGHTS 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST, a Trivial Comedy for Sano THE 
Preceded at 8.30 by IN THE SEASON. Doors open 8, Commence 2 Pane 
10.45, LAST TWO MATINEES, TO-DAY, SATURDAY, 
sal URDAY NEXT, at 3, Doors 0 ra) 2.30. Box Office (Mr. Pn 
Io 5. Seats may letter, telegram, telephone 
ST. JAMES'S THEATRE. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—MR. MANNS’S ANNUAL 
“ BENEFIT CONCERT. Saturday next, April 27, at 3. The following 
eminent artists have most — their services. Vocalists : Miss Ei, 
Russell, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley; Solo Violin: Miss Byford (her firg, 
a nce at the Crystal Palace). The C Palace Choir and Grand . 
Conductor, Mr. August Manns, Num Seats, 2s, and 4s. ; Unnumbered, x5.” 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTIStTs 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S.W. EXHIB : 
Street, P East, 103Fdy ITION NOW OPEN 


ADAM E. PROCTOR, Hon, See 


ASH.—Married Ladies deriving incomes under Will o 
‘ Settlement, but who are restrained from anticipating same, in cases where 
it would be clearly for their benefit to borrow a sum of in addition to their 
income, on reasonable terms, sho :ld without delay apply to P. B. Wooxpringe, 
Esq., 3 South Square, Gray's Inn, W.C. 


A UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MAN, late 16 yeas 


or in position of trust; d 


13 


ait. 


of issuing school library accounts with previous year's balance suppressed, and | 
4 

5 

EDUCATIONAL. 

it 

(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAM. 
INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 28, 29, 30. Eleven bs 


a led. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
from the HEAD MasTER, Dean's Yard, W 


BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL, Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 
more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examination 
to be held JUNE 20 and 21.—Particulars may be obtained from the Heap Mastar 


‘TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 & 3 Trebovir Road, 
South Kensington, SW. Advanced Classes for Girls and 

Classes for Children. —— Mrs, W. R. Core. The Summer Term 
commence Thursday, May 2nd. Prospectuses forwarded on appl cation. 


ON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMA- 
TICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Nine or more open to competition at Midsummer, 1895, value from Ss ode 
year, which may be increased from a special fund to £90 a year in cases 
who require it. urther particulars from the HEAD MASTER, or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, 


UNIVERSITY, ARMY, or General Preparation —M.A 


Cantab (Honours, late Scholar) can receive a Pupil into his house so miles from London. 
Classics, : Science, Modern L m4 ~ ion to a delicate or backward 
pupil. Address, M.A., 53 Conduit Street, London, W. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
AND COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will begin on WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, 18% 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds (including 75 for Convales- 
cents at Swanley). Students = in the College within the Hospital 
walls, subject to the collegiate re; tion. 

Scholarships and Prizes of the aggregate value of over £800 are awarded 
annually, and oS entering in May can compete for the Entrance 
Scholarships in September. 

For fall particulars OF THE COLLEGE, 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 


These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of £250 and ope 
only to British Subjects, have been instituted by the Company 00 


BB 


20 April 
— 
= 
: Candidates 
—Apply to the Secretary, lhe College, Cheltenham, =a | 
| 
[ ON 
Ta 
BR 
: vention of important diseases. The Company appoint annually. At . 
i next election one of the present scholars, should he renew his application, 
will be entitled to a preference. Applications may be made at any time 
before the end of April, by letter addressed to the CLERK OF TH 
d Company, Grocers’ Hall, Prince’s Street, E.C., from whom particular 
may be obtained. 
ving 
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BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


pooKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


Ry Sik A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
“ People RIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
| toth, Telegraphic Address; BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 
bone ae 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
“Vo. 79- APRIL. Price 6s. 
INU AL THE 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
| Orchestra DIVORCE. 
bered, rs y ERASMUS AND THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
ARCHBISHOP LAUD. Par 
)W OPEN THE TROPER AND THE G AL. 
EVOLUTION | AND MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. 
Ton. See WORTH'S BAMPTON LE 
—— SHORT NOTICES. 
was spOTTISWOODE & CO., New-Srreer Square, Lonpon, E.C. 
oe Will appear on May :st. 
—§ THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
6 years Edited by WILLIAM GRAHAM. Price Half-a-Crown. 
“sa CONTENTS. 
land of the Risen Sun. By A. Diosy. 
3.-The Armenian Question. 
—— 4—The Jew as a Colonist. By Colonel A. 
on on the Ground insanity. By Forsses Winstow, M.D., 
1.—The of Youth. By the Eprror. 
By Mis Eu +> oe Month By H. D. Trans 
cXAM- Review fo Month. By 
inten y Sir E. mOLD, KC CLE., &c. 
n, will be —A Triad of Dy Mix Mavup Vyse. 
es Office of the TwenTizTH Century: 4 Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
5 
TION BY, H. ALLEN & C0.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
= ALLEN’S NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 
ren (or THE SHADRACH: THE KNIFE THAT KILLED PO 
HANCY. By Franx R. 
Mase. WAR TIMES. By Saran TyT er. 
Reel THE FORTUNES OF ALBERT TRAVERS. A Tale of 
erm will Stockton, A. P. C Crouch, Edouard Red, ‘donard Hed, iri Philipa, Fergus ~ 
EMA PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY. GeorcE E. Davis, 
F.RM.S., FLC, &c. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, with 310 Illustrations and 
odes a Coloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 
THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT : 
An Historical Review, with an Introduction on the Principle of Th 
Bese By Henry H. Oxenuam, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
MA Oxford. Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
4 TROPICAL TRIALS. A Handbook for Women in the 
Mees. E.” New Edi — — 
~, @ ON DUTY UNDER A TROPICAL SUN. Being some 
AL practical suggestions for the maintenance of health and bodily comfort, and 
the treatment of simple Gomen, with remarks on clothing and equipment, for 
the of countries. By the same Authors. 
THE WITNESS or, The Legend. By W 
ths Bavuiss, President of the Society of British Artists. Pe _ 
ALLEN’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 
NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
cE, & CATS : CIVETS AND MINGOOSES. By R. Lypexxer, 
B.A. With 32 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
_— 5RITISH MAMMALS. By R. Lvpexxer, B.A., F.R.S., 
&c. With 32 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
BUTTERFLIES. Vol. I. With special reference to 
F. Krrsy, F.L.S. With ras Coloured and 75 Plain 
BRITISH BIRDS. Vol. I. I. By R. Bowpisr Suanre, 
ad pre » Zoological Department, British Museum, With 3: Coloured Plates. 
at tie HONKEYS. Two Vols. By H. O. Forszs, LLD., 
i Director of Friis 3 Museum, With 30 Coloured Plates, 8 Maps, 
<= MARSUPTALIA AND MONOTREMATA. By R. Lypex- 


mer, B.A., F.G.S. With 38 Coloured 


Lonpox : W. H. ALLEN & Co., Ltp., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


XUM 


NEW BOOKS. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 


By the Rev. T. K. Cugyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow 
of Balliol College ; Canon of Rochester. Demy 8vo, price 24s. 


PASSAGES OF THE BIBLE chosen for their 
Literary Beauty and Interest. By J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “The Golden Bough,” 
“ Totemism,” etc. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN DON 
QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. By MiGuvEL pe CERVANTES 
SAAVEDRA, Done into English by Henry Epwarp Watts. 
New Edition, with Notes, Original and Selected. In 4 monthly 
volumes. large crown 8vo, price 6s. each. 

[Volumes I. and If, now ready. 


LIFE OF MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


SAAVEDRA. By H. E. Watts. (Uniform with above.) With 
an Autogravure Frontispiece of an Interesting and Original 
Portrait reproduced from an exact copy of the bust of the figure 
believed to represent Cervantes in Pacheco’s pic'ure at Seville. 
One vol., price 7s. 6d. [Ready July 1st. 


THE TRAGEDY OF FOTHERINGAY: 
Founded on the recently published Journal of D. BourGoING, 
Physician to Mary Queen of Scots. By the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL 
Scott, of Abbotsford. With Photogravure Frontispiece of the 
Blair Portrait, and other 6 Illustrations, Square 8vo, price 
12s, 6d. net. 


TEXT-BOOK OF OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
By Dr. TH. Kocuer, Professor of Surgery, and Director of the 
Surgical Clinic in the University of Bern. Translated by special 
permission of the Author from the Second Enlarged and Improved 
German Edition by Harotp J. Stives, M.B., C.M., Senior 
Demonstrator of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh ; Assistant 
Surgeon, Royal Edinburgh Asylum for Sick Children. Illustrated 

with 185 Cuts in Text. Demy 8vo, price 18s. 


A HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND SERFDOM. 


* By Joun Kets Incram, LL.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin; President of the Royal Irish Academy; Author 
of “A History of Political Economy.” Post 8vo, price 6s. 


SONGS OF THE SEA AND LAYS OF THE 
LAND. By Caries Goprrey LELAND, Author of “The 
Breitmann Ballads.” Cover specially designed by the Author. 
Large crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BRIEFLESS BALLADS AND LEGAL 


LYRICS. Second Series. By James WILLIAMS. 
8vo, paper covers, price 2s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, BART. New Edition, selected and Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. In 2 vols., crown 
8vo, price §s. each in cloth, or 6s. each half-bound. Uniform 
with the Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley Novels. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HAUNTED BY POSTERITY. By W. Eart 


Hopcson. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE GRASSHOPPERS. By Mrs. Anprew 
Dean, Author of “ Isaac Eller’s Money,” “A Splendid Cousin,” 
“ Lesser’s Daughter,” &c, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


A JAPANESE MARRIAGE. By Dovcias 


SLaDEN, Author of “The Japs at Home.” Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


PAUL ROMER. By C. Y. Harcreaves, 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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MUDIES 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK EXPORTERS, 


BOOK BINDERS, 

AND 
LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
48 QUEEN ‘VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


RONDON. 


And 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


MACMILLAN & NEW BOOKS. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By 
James Bryce, Author of ‘‘The Holy Roman Empire;" M.P, for 
Aberdeen, Vol. II., extra crown 8yo, 12s. 6d. 

Note.—This (the third) edition has been completely revised throughout, 
and contains, besides many important alterations, four entirely new 
—_ pters, dealing respectively with the history of the Tammany Ring in 

York City, the Outlines of American geography and some of the 
oheets on the growth of the United States attributable to them, the South 
since the War, and the Present and Future of the negro. 

Speaker.—‘‘ The book is a.classic, and treats the various points as a 
classic must. In ape rvey = in power, in grasp of essentials and breadth 
of view, it is worthy of its subject, and higher praise could hardly be given ; 
but peace is superfluous in the case of a classic." 


THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRY. By 


Henry Dyer, C.E., M.A., D.Sc., Honorary Principal, wea 
College of Engineering, apan ; Life Governor, Gi and West of 
Scotland Technical C e; Member 4 the ‘halen of Naval 
Architects, &c. 8vo, ros. net. 


ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. By 
Edited by BERNARD Crown 8vo, 
Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


PROGRESSIVE MORALITY : an Essay in 


Ethics, By THOMAS FOWLER, D.D., LL.D., F.S.A., President of 
Corpus Christi College ; Wykeham Professor of Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 


NOTES ON EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. From 


Un page Commentaries " ‘the late J. B. Licutroot, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham, Published by the 
of the Lightfoot Fund. 12s, 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By Scort. 


I ted Ayton Wi 


FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME, __ 
LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES.. By Axex- 


ANDRE Dumas, . Abri , with-Notes, by J.. H..F..Goopwin, B.A., 


MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED _ 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA 


By J. SCOTT KELTIE, 


Assistant-Secretary to the R Geogra Society; 
Editor of “The 


With 24 Maps. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur St,, g) 
Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen, 7 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE Frontispiece: was How 

STRAND 
MAGAZINE. 


3 


Foy to the Road 
by W. Wat 
In Ou N ational Library. By M. Illustrations from 
Electrocution: A Scotch Adventure. B: Cray. 
Elephant Cate By D. H. Wise 
Portraits of at ‘Different Times of Thee 
THE Fleming, ox Lady st, Mr. Clements R 
Markham, P.R.G 
With Her Majesty Mais to Ireland. 
grap 
An Int tion. From the Italian of Mathilde 
Alys 


Mrs. L, T. Meade. Illustrations from Phot. 
STRAND How Weston Won His Princess, By A. Hutchison-Stirling. tty 
trations by 
Fables. The by A. Shepherd. 
The pinni: wonic 
MAGAZINE. the French of Xavier Marmier. Illustrations by 
Price 6d. Post free, 9d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, LONDON, W.C, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 360, 


Will be published on APRIL 24th, 1895. 


Cont: 
I. THE BIBLE AT HOME "AND ABROAD. 
Il. ROBERT LOUIS 
Ill. RGERIE. 
IV. URY OF 
Vv. PERISH AGRICULTUR 
VI. THE NOVELS. 


VII. JEANNE RC. 
VIIl. R. BALFOUR’ Ss OF BELIEF. 
IX. THE POETRY OF CHAUCE 


X. THE CONSERVATISM OF TO-DAY. 
The InpEx Numsers, Nos, 361 and 362, will be published shortiy. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albermarle Street. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
TODDLE ISLAND. 


Being the Diary of Lord Bottsford. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MERMAID. 
A Love Tale. 


By L. DOUGALL, 
Author of ‘‘ Beggars All,” &c. In rt vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALSO JUST READY. 


CHERRYFIELD HALL. 
A Cock and Bull Story. 
By F. H. BALFOUR (Ross George Dering), 
Author of ‘‘ The Undergraduate,” &. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. | 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street 


AGENOY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 
G. -PUTNAM’S SONS, ‘PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


* SELLERS, of 27 Stress New 24 BEDFORD 
STRERT, © STR . desire to. call the attention of the 
PUBLI to the excellent facilities presented by Branch House in 
the most favourable terms, orders 
PUBLICATIONS and Tor ALL, AMERICAN BOOKS 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 
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WH. HEINEMANN'S LIST. 


Mr. Heinemann will publish on April 27 
{HE LETTERS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 


COLERIDGE. 


Edited by Ernest Harriey Couerince. 
With 16 Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 325. 
+, correspondence is dated from 1785 to 18, and throws much new light upon 
Tis character and life ofthe poet. The letters a ial charm 
te different from most of the correspondence of 


IMPORTANT RELATING TO NORTH-WEST 
RONTIER OF IND 


THE ZHOB FIELD FORCE 4890. 


CrawrorD McFatt, K.O.Y.L.I. 
eo, with Illustrations, 18s. Un the press. 


Agraphic account of one of our last Indian frontier wars, 


THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD EDITIONS EXHAUSTED. 
TH FEDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. FIFTH PREPARING. 


DEGENERATION. By Max Norpav. 
ee aes The author, with the science of a mental expert and the 
NG POST.— a 
writer, has, with much and_ trenchant satire, 
Aamp op) and crazes which have pervaded certain fields of literature 


art uring the lst quater of a century 
Me LL GAZETTE. starts from a solid basis of science and 
on Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


AS SAW HIM. _A A.D. 54- 


NEW FICTION. 
MR. ZANGWILL’S LONG EXPECTED NOVEL 


“THE MASTER” 
‘will be published in 1 volume. at Six Shillings, on April 26. 
_ BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 6s. 
THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER. 6s. 
THE ING OF SCHNORRERS, GROTESQUES AND FANTA- 


SECOND EDITION EXHAUSTED. THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
IN HASTE AND AT LEISURE. 


By Mrs, Lynn Lynton. In 3 vols. 
LD.—* It is and well 


WORLD. clever 
COURT JOURNAL. —‘The book is immensely powerful and intensely in- 


— “A most powerfully written book, . .. The book is 
's usual mastery of style and ques 
Lister's of syle and snd pleat 


TRANSITION. 
By the Author of “‘ A Superfluous Woman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This story work of ~~ 
she has treated with evident earnestness and manifest si sincerity . itn 
of knowledge, enthusiasm, and literary skill of which she has no small 


measure. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The novel, especially the latter of it, holds the 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ It is ‘all delightf 


A PASTORAL PLAYED OUT. 

By Mary L. Penperep. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
than the great of novels.” 


A DRAMA IN DUTCH. 
By Z. Z.. A New Edition in vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* One does not care to put the book down till the last 


POST.—"‘ On the whole realistic ; this olland 

London has touches that ore All the 
much ’s imaginative 


ace polated in with fine combination of 
. Certainly a book which has 


BJORNSON’S ARNE. 
Translated from the Norwegian. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF THE “PIONEER SERIES.” 


By C. E. 

MOND, Mandeville’s Husband.” Crown 
tatirely by three t is a simple, A 


breathless 


man and two 
and we must own to ha read the last ‘The 
ving. re pages of 


Lonpon ; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, a1 Bapporp W.C, 


LONGHANS & LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
On MONDAY NEXT, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Lectures delivered at Oxford Easter Terms, 1893-4. 
By JAMES Ar ANTHONY FROUDE, 
Late Regius Professor of -y t+ in the University of Oxford. 


The SEA CRADLE of ‘REFORMATION. 


IR JOHN HAWKINS and PHIL 
DRAKE'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
PARTIES in the STATE. 

THE GREAT to the WEST INDIES, 


OVEY Pr 


IEFEAT of the ARMADA. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF TUR- 
oes the Comptroller-General of France, 1774-1776. Edited for 
lish Readers by W. WALKER STEPHENS. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON in “ The Meaning of A says: ‘‘ These 
the modern history of France." 


THE EVOLUTION OF WHIST : a Study 


of the ive Changes which the Game has un: e from its 
Grigin to Present Time. By F.R.S., Mus, Doc. 
Oxon., Author of ‘‘ The Theory of the Modern Game of 


Whist,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION. By 
Epwarp Copp, Author of ‘‘Thne Story of Creation," &c. With 
Illastrations. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

WORK- 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN 
SHOP. By F. Max KM. Edition, in 4 vols. 
Vol. x. RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, te " 


Vol. 2. BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 
Vol. 3. ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and LITERA ORE, , 8vo, Ps 6d. net. 


Vol. 4. ESSAYS on the SCIENCES of LANGUAGE, of HiOUGHE, od and of 
MYTHOLOGY. In preparation. 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS. FROM 
AUTHORS. By Cyrrit E. F. STaRKey, M.A. Crown 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Wat- 
FoRD, Author of ‘‘ Mr. — **One Good Guest,” &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

one who, if weather-bound in coun or town, has a comfortable 

a good fire, and ‘ The Matchmaker’ for a companion."—Zady's 

NEW: NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LADY BABY.” 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


EDMUND, EARL OF LANCASTER. By Wacter E. Part Il. 

VANINI IN ENGLAND. By Ricuarp Corey Curis 

THE “ MEMOIRS "\OF SIR RICHARD BULSTRODE. 1 C. H. Firrn. 

ba PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF BENGAL. BB H. Bapen- 
OWELL. 
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The Saturday Review. 


20 April, 189¢. 


Ciarendon Press Publications. 


The following statement appeared in the Saturday Review, February 9, 1895, p. 181: 


“If any man wants to publish some large 


It may be that some spirited publisher will take up the vast burden of a great encyclo 
which there is no 
never pay. But Oxford and Cambridge not concern themselves with 


for years patiently the cost of manuscripts 
ible the appearance of some work of erudition which 
this sort of thing.” 


work of real scholarship, he need not betake Noa to Ly University Presses for for aid, 


that a learned societ 
demand; that private generosity may 


*.* Special attention is called to the following List of 


THE SERIES OF “ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA.” 


*,* The materials printed in this Series are taken direct from MSS., the materials in 


the Bodleian and other Oxford Libraries having the first claim to publication. 


Classical Series. 


The English Manuscripts of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, described in relation to Bekker’s Manuscripts and 
other Sources. By J. A. STEWART, M.A. 35. 6d. 


Nonius Marcellus, de Compendiosa Doctrina. 
ae MS.. 2719. Collated by J. H. ONIons, M.A. 
3. 

Aristotle's Physics. Book VII. Collation of 
various MSS. ; with Introduction by R. SHUTE, M.A. 2s. 


Bentley's Plautine Emendations. From his 
copy of Gronovius. Edited by E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 


M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Harleian MS. 2610; Ovid's Metamorphoses 
ide lil. 1-622; Vv Latin Epigrams from Bodleian 
or other MSS. ; Latin Glosses on Apollinaris Sidonius 
from MS. Digb ta Collated and Edited by ROBINSON 


ELLIs, M.A., L 


A Collation with the Ancient Armenian Versions 
the Greek Texts of Aristotle's Categories, &c., and of 
orphyry's Introduction. By F. C. CONYBEARE, M.A. 145. 


Collations from the Harleian MS. of Cicero, 
2682. By ALBERT C. CLARK, M.A. 75. 6d. 


Aryan Series. 


Buddhist Texts from Japan. |. 4. 
Edited by F. MAX MULLER, M.A, 35. 6d. 


Buddhist Texts from Japan. 11. Sukhévati 
Vytha. ODescription of Sukhdvati, the Land of Bliss. 
dited by F. MAX MOLLER, M.A., and BuNyiu Nanyjio, 

M.A. 7s. 6d. 


Buddhist Texts from Japan. \11. The Ancient 
Palm leaves containing the Prag#a-Paramita-Hridaya- 
Satra and the Ushwisha-Vigaya-Dh4rami, edited by F. 
Max M@LLeER, M.A., and BuNnyiu NaNnjio, M.A. With 
an Appendix by G. BUHLER. 10s, 


Kéatydyana’s Sarvénukramant of the Rigveda. 
With Extracts from Shadgurusishya’s Commentary en- 
titled Veddrthadipikd, Edited, with Critical Notes and 
Appendices, by A. A. MACDONELL, M.A., Ph.D. 16s. 


The Dharma Samgraha. An Ancient Col- 


lection of Buddhist Technical Terms, prepared by KENJIU 
KASAWARA, and edited by F. Max iets, and 4 
WENZEL. 75. 6d. 


The Buddha-Karita Asvaghosha. Edited, 
from Three MSS., by E. B. COWELL, M.A. 128. 6d. 


*,* Other Parts are in the Press. 


Semitic Series. 


Commentary on Ezraand Nehemiah. By Ramm 
SAADIAH. Edited by H. J. MATHEWS, M.A. 35. 64. 
The Book of the Bee. Edited by Ernest A, 

WALLIs BUDGE, M.A. 21s. 
A Commentary on the Book of Daniel. By 
EPHET IBN ALI, the Karaite. Edited and Translated 2 
. S. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. 21s. 

Mediaval Jewish Chronicles and Chronological 
Notes. Edited by _ NEUBAUER, M.A. Part I. 14s, 
Part Il. Jmmediatel, 

The Palestinian Version of the Holy Scriptures, 
Five more Fragments recently acquired by the Bodleian 
Library. Edited by G. H. GWILLIAM, B.D. 6s. Part II, 
Immediatel, 

The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt ; attri. 
buted to Abd Salih, the Armenian. Edited and Translated 
by B. T. A. Evetts, M.A., with added Notes by A. J. 
BUTLER, M.A., F.S.A.,anda Map. £1 11s. 6d. 


*,* The translation is issued 2s. 
Medizval and Modern Series. 


Stnonoma Bartholomei. A Glossary from a 
Fourteenth Century MS. in the Libr. of Pembroke 
on e, Oxford. Edited by the late J. L. G. Mowat, MA 


Abphita. A Medico-Botanical Glossary, from 
the Bodleian Manuscript Selden B. 35. By the same. 12s. 6d. 

The Saltair Na Rann. A collection of Early 
Middle Irish Poems. Edited from a MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, by WHITLEY STOKES, D.C.L. 75. 6d. 

The Cath Finntréga, or Battle of Ventry. 
Edited from MS. Rawl. B. ob in the Bodleian Library, 
by KUNO MEYER, Ph.D., M.A. 6s. 

Lives of Saints, from the Book of Lismore 
Edited, with Translation, Notes, &c., by WHITLEY STOKES, 
D.C.L. 315. 62. 

The Elucidarium and other Tracts in Welsh 
Srom Llyvyr Agkyr Llandewivrevi, A.D. 1346. esus 
College MS. 119.) Edited by J. MORRIS JONES, 
and JOHN Ru¢s, M.A. 

Hibernica Minora. Being a Fragment of an 
Old-Irish Treatise on the Psalter. With Translation, 
&c. Edited by KuNo MEYER, Ph.D, 


The Earliest Translation of the Old Testament 
into the B F By PIERRE 
LLEWELYN THOMAS, M. A. 18s. [ Just 


A List of a portion of the Important LEXICOGRAPHICAL Publications of the 


Clarendon Press appeared in the advertising columns of the “ Saturday Review” of 


March 23, 1896. 


LONDON : Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
EDINBURGH: 12 Frederick Street. 
OXFORD: Clarendon Press Depository, 116 High Street. 
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